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AUGUST 
WHO’S WHO 


THE BOXHOLDER is back with us again. Last 
January and February, he wrote a series of articles 
under the general heading of A Primer for Voters. 
These were explanatory of the national political 
conventions held in Philadelphia and Chicago. He 
now begins another series that will explain the 
intricacies of the democratic processes in electing 
a President and Vice President of the United 
States. We all vote, but, coming down to facts, we 
know very little about our vote. . . . HILAIRE 
BELLOC contributes a resounding piece, it seems 
to us. Of course the man is dogmatic; that is the 
way Belloc should be. Only a true Catholic could 
talk with the certainty of Belloc. . . . PAUL L. 
BLAKELY has crusaded for political integrity all 
the years of his writing. He never met McCarl, 
but he admires the set of McCarl’s jaw and the 
honesty of his life... . JOHN C. LECLAIR dis- 
cussed Latin America in our issue of August 3, and 
follows up with an honest North-American in- 
terpretation of the Conference in Havana... . 
WILLIAM J. McGARRY has been keeping our 
readers informed on the meaning and the signi- 
ficance of the great Catholic Feasts. In September, 
he issues the third number of volume one of 
Theological Studies. .. . RAYMOND A. GRADY 
provoked a deal of controversy by his beautiful- 
lightning and sonorous-thunder thoughts (July 
13). He grows apocalyptic this week. Who knows 
the answer? 


NEXT WEEK we shall publish a rough, tough and 
true sketch on politicians. Stanley Stolz Schnetzler 
is an honest Councilman from the First Ward. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION bill burst in fury on the 
Senate floor. No one seemed able to determine def- 
initely whether it was a peace-time measure or a 
war-time enactment, a bill to promote war or to 
insure peace, legislation to meet present contin- 
gencies or to prepare for future emergencies. 
Though the fundamental aims were in no way 
clarified, all seemed to agree that the aims were 
sound. In this uncertain world of today, an Ameri- 
can army of men must be well-trained and well- 
equipped. Congress must determine how many men 
need to be trained immediately, how many need 
to be held in reserve for training. It must also de- 
cide by what method these men are to be collected 
for training and service; whether they are to 
volunteer, because of an inner or outer compul- 
sion; whether they are to be forced to serve, like 
it or not. Congress also has the task of judging 
the symptoms of the international crisis, how and 
where it grips this nation, when it will break in 
its full malignity, Conscription of any sort is a 
deadly serious matter in a democracy. So is war, 
and so is the threat of war. When war breaks, or 
when the war-clouds hang low and black, conscrip- 
tion is not only inevitable but advisable. It cannot, 
however, be regarded as anything but a most nec- 
essary evil. But in peace, even such a peace as now 
exists, the deadly seriousness of conscription grows 
immeasurably. The Congress must decide, and can 
alone decide. But prior to any debate as to con- 
scription, to any discussion as to methods, the stark 
questions remain to be answered: do we want war 
or do we desire peace? are we injecting ourselves 
into war or are we preserving ourselves from the 
horrors of war? Our army must be brought up, 
because of Europe, Asia and the Americas, to its 
full military strength; every man in it must be 
trained to the hair-trigger point; every mechanical 
equipment must be prepared in its finest efficiency 
—then we shall be ready for war or for peace. 
For which do we prepare? Tongues seem to say 
that we must be strong enough to remain at peace. 
Hearts seem to feel that we must go to war. Is 
there vagueness and confusion in the above state- 
ments? There is. But it is the vagueness and con- 
fusion that exists in the minds of our legislators 
in Congress. Before God, and under God, Congress 
and the President must think clearly and act hon- 
estly in this question of destiny. 


IN CONSCRIPTION, as foreshadowed by the 
Burke-Wadsworth bill, one of the most important 
details is that affecting religion. Last week, we 
urged our readers and the friends of our readers, 
and their friends, to wire their Senators and Con- 
gressmen. In the Burke-Wadsworth bill as original- 
ly drawn up, no exception for military training 
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and service was made for priests, except those 
“engaged in the regular discharge of their minis- 
terial duties,” nor for Brothers bound by religious 
vows, nor for students preparing for the priest- 
hood. The Senate Military Affairs Committee re- 
fused, by a vote of 7 to 4, to amend the bill so that 
exemption or deferment be granted to priests, 
Brothers and seminarians. The question is referred 
to the Senate and to an open debate. It is a ques- 
tion that vitally affects all churches and religious 
organizations. It is, for Catholics, preeminently a 
Catholic question. Every Catholic citizen, there- 
fore, is bound to make manifest his convictions to 
his Senator and Congressmen. Priests, Religious 
Brothers, and seminarians must either be exempted 
from military training and service, or must be 
placed in the deferred classes. Telegraph or write 
as soon as you finish the next paragraph. 


MONSIGNOR READY, by the direction and under 
the authority of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United States, appeared before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives on July 30, and before the corresponding Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and protested against those 
sections of the Burke-Wadsworth bill which af- 
fected the religious welfare of the nation. The 
dangers to the Church and to the nation in draft- 
ing priests, Brothers and seminarians, and the ad- 
vantages to Church and nation in exempting these 
spiritual classes were succinctly and forcibly ex- 
pressed in his Statement. This was published in 
the diocesan papers. It should be read and studied 
by every American Catholic. Then it should urge 
to action: tell every Senator and Representative 
that the Catholic Church in the United States de- 
mands exemption from military service of every 
duly ordained priest, every Religious Brother, and 
every authentic seminarian. 


NOW that “Doc Cook” is dead, will he, by some 
strange turn of fortune, be rehabilitated? Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins, noted polar explorer, is reported as 
setting out for the North Pole with just this pur- 
pose in mind. Is it impossible that Dr. Cook could 
have achieved his purpose, could have discovered 
the Pole in advance of Peary, yet have become so 
mentally and emotionally upset as to commit him- 
self to romances and absurdities? Was a man who 
had already made other false claims necessarily 
false in this? Highly unlikely, it is true; but yet 
not quite impossible to combine the two. History 
of great explorers is full of eccentricities and in- 
consistencies. Dr. Cook lived in an atmosphere of 
polar romance which today can hardly be recol- 
lected. He was honored by Roald Amundsen for 
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his part in an earlier expedition. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
is known as a serious explorer and a decent per- 
sonality. If he does dig up some hitherto ignored 
truth about the unfortunate fallen idol, some of 
us who once gaped at Dr. Cook’s marvels may 
enjoy a pleasant feeling that we were not such 
fools after all. 


FROM Hollywood caricatures, such as was pre- 
sented in Maryland, it is a pleasure to turn to a 
very different picture presented by the commit- 
tee of priests and laymen who planned the Catholic 
Exhibit at the American Negro Exposition in 
Chicago. The Exposition commemorates the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Emancipation and opened on July 
4, closing September 2. The Rev. John F. Ryan, 
of Chicago, director of the Exhibit, enjoyed the 
enthusiastic cooperation of Chicago’s new Arch- 
bishop, the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., 
who from his old Nashville days has always been 
keenly interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
colored people. An exhibit of this kind fulfils a 
twofold purpose. On the one hand, it helps im- 
mensely to dispel the many misapprehensions which 
the non-Catholic colored people, who form the vast 
majority, entertain about the Catholic Church. 
Progress of the Faith among the Negroes is great- 
ly impeded by a complete ignorance of everything 
that Catholicism represents. Few non-Catholic 
Negroes have any conception of the vast amount 
of work that the Church does and has been doing 
from early times on their behalf. The Church is 
thought of as a “white man’s church,” ready to 
boot the Negro out if he approaches too close to 
it. Unfortunately some white Catholics lend by 
their conduct some credibility to this notion. On 
the other hand, to all persons, whatever be their 
race or color, the Exhibit is a lesson in Catholicism. 
It demonstrates Christian solidarity in graphic and 
practical form. It teaches Christ’s love for all men, 
as proclaimed and practised by His Church which 
He founded. 


HONOR and a love of principle are still virtues, 
though apparently they are unheard of among the 
framers of our foreign policy. On August 1, M. 
Molotov, the Soviet Premier, indulged in some very 
bitter references to the United States, accusing 
us of a “growing imperialistic appetite” which we 
will indulge by stealing European colonial posses- 
sions in this hemisphere. We may be thin-skinned, 
but it strikes us that to be accused by a high of- 
ficial of a State of having thieving designs is pure- 
ly and simply an insult. The age of duelling may 
have passed, but national honor still demands re- 
spect. Then, on July 23, Mr. Welles, acting Secre- 
tary of State, referring to the Soviet’s rape of the 
three small Baltic republics, used the language of 
high and righteous moral indignation. Russia’s 
activities were stigmatized as being “devious” and 
“predatory.”” Whether diplomatic or not, Mr. 
Welles’ language was certainly unmistakable and 
honest. Our Government realizes, then, that Rus- 


sia is a gangster nation, and it should realize, if 
it does not, that Russia is insulting in references 
to us. If honor and a love of principle are anything 
more than mere verbal formulas, then, why have 
we renewed the trade agreement with such a na- 
tion? Is it that we value the $40,000,000 they 
guarantee to spend here more than we do our self- 
respect and a love of independence? Can we guar- 
antee that the goods bought by Russia here will 
not be trans-shipped to help the Nazis? Where is 
the sense, not to mention the honesty, of crack- 
ing down on the subversive Red elements here, 
when we continue to shake hands with their bosses 
in Moscow? When we flout principles in this way, 
we have only ourselves to blame that we are pic- 
tured as a bloated, greasy nation gloating over 
our fat money-bags. 


LEADERSHIP is something to be learned, not just 
something to be born with, is the idea of the Sum- 
mer School of Catholic Action, which is running 
this season for its tenth year. Leaders must learn 
what to do and how to do it, say the school’s direc- 
tors. They must also be given clear ideals and a 
definite program. Hence the origin and the ex- 
traordinary success of this Summer School, which 
bears upon it much of the inimitable stamp of its 
director, Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Editor of the Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis. On this year’s Faculty are ten 
priests and three lay persons. Their week’s ses- 
sion has already been held at St. Louis, Detroit 
and San Antonio. New York (Fordham University, 
August 19-24) and Chicago (Morrison Hotel, Au- 
gust 26-31) still remain. The Summer School has 
one inveterate enemy: the (hot) weather man. But 
his shafts are poured on the school in vain. The 
more he rages, the greater their attendance. 


IN VIEW of much loose language employed about 
the question of Church and State, it is well to mark 
the words spoken recently by the Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon concerning the position of the 
Church in Portugal. Portugal’s Concordat with the 
Holy See, explains the Patriarch, does not create 
a State Church. There is therefore in Portugal no 
union of Church and State in the sense of an estab- 
lished Church. The Portuguese Church does not 
possess the ancient prerogatives of the Crown 
which were held by it in former times. “The Church 
is simply the Church of Jesus Christ. The State 
recognizes it, guarantees to it the free exercise of 
its life and mission, but does not mix in its internal 
life. The State is its protector, not its enemy.” The 
State remains within its own competence, and the 
Church remains within hers. The two extremes of 
clericalism and statism are avoided. The Church, 
says the Patriarch, is recognized for what it is; but 
is not given a privileged position which would bring 
any lessening of his rights upon a Portuguese citi- 
zen, no matter what be his religion. ‘““The Catholic 
Church is recognized as the Church of the great 
majority of the nation, but is not considered a 
State Church.” 
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OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 


WILL BE NAMED 


ON JANUARY 6 


BOXHOLDER 











THE next President of the United States will not 
be elected until nine days before Christmas. Not 
until early January will his election be announced 
to the country. 

But add the word officially to both sentences. 
Late in the night of next November 5 and only 
an hour or two after nearly 50,000,000 voters have 
trooped to the polls, all the radios and newspapers 
will shriek “Roosevelt Again!” or “It’s Willkie!” 
Yet this news, while accurate enough to shake 
human hearts, start red-fire parades, cause homi- 
cide and settle all bets with finality, is premature— 
at least, technically, for the Constitution makes a 
clear distinction between popular voting in a Presi- 
dential year and the actual choice of the President. 
Besides, before the first- or third-term man can 
bare his head to the Winter winds and legitimately 
take his oath upon the Capitol steps, there must 
intervene some forty-nine governmental processes, 
one in Congress, the others in the States and all 
of them essential and ordered by the law of the 
land. 

By a curious coincidence, January 6, the day on 
which the victor is officially named victor, will be 
the feast of the Epiphany, a day on which the 
Church, too, will sing a song of triumph. “Behold 
the Lord Ruler is come”; so runs the chant; “the 
kingdom is in his hand and power and domination.” 
But there is no mystic prophecy in the coincidence 
—at least, one trusts there is none. True, long be- 
fore the Cross of Gold speech and that spine-chill- 
ing paragraph about pressing down the crown of 
thorns, Americans had the bad habit of injecting 
mysticism into their political squabbles, even into 
fights over county clerkships and the like; more- 
over they still lean to scriptural language and to 
interpreting partisan frenzies in terms of religion. 
Yet it is to be hoped that the new President will 
not understand the Epiphany song as a command 
from Heaven to take over the kingdom and domi- 
nation. That is a spiritual, not a political song. 

During the 150 years of its life, this country has 
found its method of choosing a chief Executive a 
source of worry and a topic for hot debate. Even 
in the Constitutional Convention, the Fathers 
found it difficult to decide upon a way. For a while 
they considered, but never very favorably, a pro- 
vision in which the President would be named by 
direct vote of the people. Twice they adopted, then 
twice rejected, a plan of empowering Congress to 
do the job. It was upon Hamilton’s urging that 
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they finally fixed upon the State-elector method, 
and although it still remains essentially the same, 
this method has undergone, perhaps as many as 
ten times, certain changes and refinements brought 
about by amendments, effectuating laws and popu- 
lar practice. The electoral system, moreover, has 
led to some curious consequences in American 
history. 

For instance, it was partially responsible for the 
bitter uncertainty of 1876; two days before the in- 
auguration, neither the nation nor the contestants, 
Hayes and Tilden, knew which man was to wear 
the crown. The system defeated Cleveland in 1888, 
although 100,000 more Americans voted for him 
than for his rival, Harrison. But the virtues, de- 
fects and history of the electoral method are not 
the topic of this paper, which aims instead at de- 
scribing its dynamics—that is, what happens when 
its wheels are set in motion according to the law. 

We can begin by setting down four dates to be 
noted in the coming months: 

November 5: The people vote. 

December 16: The electors meet. 

January 6: The Congress counts. 

January 20: The President is inaugurated. 

Now, in order to make this account concrete, let 
us suppose that November 5 has come and gone, 
and that Alabama, first in the alphabetical list of 
States, has that day rejected the Willkie electors 
and chosen instead the slate of eleven pledged to 
Roosevelt. This latter supposition, by the way, is 
not hard to make. Although in the Smith-Hoover 
battle of 1928 the Golden Rodders were closely 
divided, they have since gone Democratic by seven 
to one. Moreover, to Alabama’s Senator Lister Hill 
was given the honor, at the recent Chicago con- 
vention, of nominating Roosevelt in a speech for 
which, it has just been learned, another Alabamian 
wrote both words and music. The cotton State’s 
motto is “Here We Rest,” and so, in all likelihood, 
it will plump against Willkie when the leaves begin 
to fall. 

Federal law sets the day (the first Monday fol- 
lowing the second Wednesday of December) on 
which the Electoral College is to meet and per- 
form its one single function. The 531 members of 
the college do not, of course, convene in general 
assembly, but in forty-eight separate gatherings, 
with the electors of each State meeting in a place 
designated by its Legislature—usually in the capi- 
tal. Thus, the Alabama eleven will sit in Mont- 











gomery on the same day that Pennsylvania’s thir- 
ty-six electors meet in Harrisburg, and Vermont’s 
three in Montpelier. 

The electors are State, not Federal, officers; in 
voting for the two leading executive officials of the 
Republic they perform a State, not a Federal, func- 
tion; and they are paid for their services by their 
States. The New York men, for instance, draw $15 
a day in reward of their great wisdom and an al- 
lowance of 10c a mile for their journey to and from 
Albany. 

Organization, the naming of a chairman and sec- 
retaries, is first in order at any electoral meeting. 
Then, perhaps solemnly and in full glow of doing 
a patriotic duty, each man casts his vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and later, in a second 
and separate ballot, for Vice President. 

All electors are pledged to vote solely for their 
party’s nominees, if not by outright promise, at 
least by popular mandate or implicit contract, and 
to find instances in which a group split its vote 
we must go back about twenty-four years. In every 
instance the returns show that a close popular 
division had something to do with the split. Thus, 
in 1916, the West Virginia electors gave seven 
votes to Hughes and one to Wilson, and the statis- 
tics show that Hughes carried the Panhandle State 
by a mere 3,000. Four years before this, California’s 
electors tossed eleven votes to the Roosevelt-John- 
son ticket and two to Wilson; the tables prove that 
Teddy won the State by only 174. This writer does 
not know the story of Maryland’s split in 1908, 
but it seems that at the polls Taft got 600 more 
votes than Bryan, and so should have carried the 
Old Line State; yet the electors gave Bryan the 
heavy end in a six to two division—a fact that may 
serve as a cue for this interesting side remark. For 
some years, a number of States were accustomed 
to name their Presidential electors, not on a solid, 
State-wide ticket, as at present, but by Congres- 
sional districts. Hence, just as the people of a State 
voting by districts, might send two Republicans 
and six Democrats to Congress, so, with each of 
these districts naming its own electors, the State 
might choose a politically divided slate of Presi- 
dential electors, some vowed elephant and others 
swearing donkey. Perhaps that is what happened 
in the example given above. 

We return now to our ringside seat at the 
Alabama meeting. Having balloted for Roosevelt 
and Wallace, the eleven electors are required by 
law—a Federal law which binds all the States— 
to sign and seal a written record of their votes. 
To this they attach a document from Governor 
Dixon certifying them to be State officers; they 
must then send both documents by registered mail 
to the President of the Senate in Washington. 


The laws command Congress to be in session 
on the January 6 following the electoral meetings 
described above. January 6 is a date exactly two 
weeks previous to Inauguration Day, which now, 
under the Lame Duck Amendent, falls on Janu- 
ary 20. 

The law is extremely specific. It orders a Joint 


Session of Congress; it specifies the House Cham- 
ber as the place in which Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are to get together; it even sets at 1:00 
P.M. the hour for their meeting. 

And so, at that date and time next January, the 
Senators will adjourn their proceedings and march 
through the Capitol’s halls to the south chamber. 
In the hands of Mr. Garner, or of one of his as- 
sistants, will be the famous, large, black box con- 
taining the certified copies of the electoral votes 
mailed in by the forty-eight States. 

Law and custom regulate the ceremony that 
follows. The President of the Senate, who, of 
course, is the Vice President of the nation, is to 
preside at the Joint Session; hence Mr. Garner will 
occupy the chair and Speaker Bankhead will move 
to a place at his side. The Senators must come 
down the floor to the benches on the President’s 
right, while the Representatives find seats wher- 
ever they may. The Joint Session must not be dis- 
solved until this particular job is completed. 

Mr. Garner will first of all see that the four 
tellers, two appointed by the Senate and two by 
the House, are in their specified places directly in 
front of the rostrum. Then he will reach into the 
box, pick out the Alabama envelope, open it and 
hand it to the first teller. This official will read it, 
announce that he finds it in order, properly certi- 
fied by the State’s Governor, and declare that 
Alabama casts eleven votes for Roosevelt and 
eleven for Wallace as Vice President. 

Mr. Garner, following the sacred alphabetical 
order, will then open the Arizona cover and turn 
its contents over to the second teller. This ritual 
will be repeated forty-eight times—through Ar- 
kansas, California and Colorado down to the final 
States, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Whereupon the 
totals are struck, the results are handed up to the 
desk, and Mr. Garner will announce the total vote 
credited to each set of candidates. 

The law says: “This announcement shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the persons, if 
any, elected President and Vice-President of the 
United States.” 

That phrase, if any, is important. In order to be 
declared President one candidate must receive the 
votes of a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors, which means today, since there are now 531 
electors, that he must win at least 266 votes. 

In practically every Presidential campaign of 
our history three or more aspirants have sweated 
for the White House, and frequently enough the 
Joint Session has heard the name not only of the 
winner and his best rival but also of a third con- 
tender who has carried a State or two. Thus, in 
1912, Taft showed in the race between Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt, and in the Coolidge-Davis 
jaunt of 1924, LaFollette ran third with Wis- 
consin’s thirteen votes. But not since the famous 
Jefferson-Burr tie (and that took place before the 
Twelfth Amendment) has the leader of the field 
failed to receive the necessary more-than-one-half. 

The dynamics of the electoral system are vastly 
interesting; nevertheless, November 5 is still the 
crucial day. 
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THERE WILL BE 


NOTHING ELSE 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











THE ONE thing standing in the present collapse 
and chaotic ruin of our civilization, is the central 
institution which made that civilization, by which 
that civilization has lived, and in separation from 
which it has increasingly weakened and declined. 

This central institution in Europe is the Catholic 
Church. It is not “Christianity,” for that word has 
no definite meaning; anybody can make it mean 
what he pleases. But an institution is.a definable 
thing; and everybody knows what is meant by that 
institution called the Catholic Church. 

I find it astonishing that in such days as these, 
people do not emphasize the perfectly obvious his- 
torical point I have just mentioned. Its truth has 
nothing to do with either the social value or the 
truth of the Faith. It should be equally obvious to 
the Asiatic pagan looking on from thousands of 
miles away and to anyone here at home in the 
West of Europe. There is no other standard of 
values remaining fixed, thoroughly accepted by a 
very large, organized body of men, and of effect 
upon the whole of our world, save the Catholic 
Church. 

It is hated quite as much as it is loved, and it is 
probably more misunderstood even than it is hated. 
Its claims seem to the greater part of those around 
us to be fantastic or offensive, or both; and the 
reason of that is obvious, for anyone who claims 
to possess absolute truth must be intolerant of 
those who do not agree with him. Further, it is 
at issue with a number of human feelings, all of 
them strong, some of them passionate. In this 
country, particularly, it is at issue with national 
feeling and is constantly clashing with it. 

We must not be surprised, then, that the Church 
should be, of its nature, both ill-known and dis- 
liked. But what we have a right to be surprised 
at is the ignorance not only in those about us but 
among our own body of what the Church has 
meant to Europe in the past, and what it must 
quite inevitably mean to Europe in the future. 

Men cannot live without some sort of code and 
arrangement, for their daily conduct and for the 
satisfaction of their consciences. That is another 
way of saying that they cannot live without some- 
thing to worship, or something to “counter-wor- 
ship’; that is, something to love or to hate. 

When all the accepted standards rooted in long 
tradition break down, some one surviving object 
will certainly attract both the love and the hate 
of those remaining alone in its presence. And that 
is why the Catholic Church will, in the future, 
occupy in the minds of our contemporaries and our 
immediate successors the unique position of which 
I speak. 
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Nationalism pushed to an extreme has brought 
all men to disaster. Though it takes a long time for 
the mass of human beings to grasp what is happen- 
ing around them, the mere facts of the situation 
will be of compelling effect. Men cannot but be 
convinced that the excessive worship of themselves 
(for that is what nationalism comes to) brings 
them not to glory and security, as they had hoped, 
but to ruin. 

There has already come, as crash after crash re- 
sounds in the structure of our civilization, a dim but 
growing consciousness that the pursuit of wealth, 
if pushed to an extreme, can be disastrous. Men 
are beginning to see that if they concentrate upon 
the production and possession of wealth as a chief 
end of life, wealth itself will fail them. As in- 
dividuals, the vast majority of those who make 
wealth the end of life will be impoverished and half 
enslaved; perhaps wholly enslaved at last. 

What can take the place of those two main 
objects of our activity in our culture—the love of 
gain and self-worship? It must be certain to any- 
one with powers of observation, or even no more 
than common sense, that vague attachment to 
generalized ethical precepts will neither survive nor 
avail. There is not enough meat in them; there is 
nothing to bite on. Men will not die for them, they 
will not even fight for them. But they will both 
fight and die for a positive and organized system 
of religion, which also proclaims itself the con- 
servator of truth and of morals. That for which 
men will die must always ultimately survive, unless 
you exterminate the whole body of those who are 
faithful to the ideal. That has been done some- 
times in history, but very rarely; nearly always 
the effort has failed. Some remnant has been able 
to carry on the original conviction, and the flame 
has revived. 

Of course, if we were only considering our own 
society we might doubt of this. But if we consider 
Europe as a whole, that is, the European civiliza- 
tion, the white race as a whole, we can hardly 
doubt of it. There are certain central questions on 
which men demand and must of necessity demand 
an answer. Among these are the nature of the 
family, which means, in practice, the nature of 
marriage. Is human marriage indissoluble? Is it 
dissoluble in certain conditions, for example, bad 
temper or death? If so, what are the conditions? 
Should marriage be monogamous, or should a 
plurality of successive or contemporary spouses be 
admitted? Is the family prior to the State or the 
State to the family? 

Then, there is the matter of property which is 
closely bound up with the institution of the family. 




















If property decays, semi-slavery, passing into ac- 
tual slavery, must inevitably take its place, and 
under semi-slavery or actual slavery the family 
dissolves. 

Behind all these major questions lies another su- 
perior to each of them and to the whole body of 
them combined. 

Is there a Divine Authority on earth? If so, 
where and how is it to be found? Having found it, 
what replies does it give to the questions we 
propound? 

I say that men will not remain uncertain in the 
midst of such doubts. In times of peace and of or- 
der, mere convention and tradition can (imperfect- 
ly) take the place of a final philosophy. But when 
the heavens are tumbling about our ears, it is 
otherwise. The absolute necessity for a central 
position and a common standard forces itself upon 
the consciousness of man. He cannot escape. 

The greater part of our fellow-citizens hardly 
know that such a standard exists; and of those 
who do know it, most are in acute antagonism to 
it. But mere antagonism is no solution; still less, 
mere uncertainty. 

There is one thing left standing, I repeat, and 
one thing only. Not all will be drawn to it, as many 
or more will be repelled. But sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, it will be known for what 
it is, whether hated or loved. For there will be 
nothing else in the world. 


WHEN McCARL 
MADE UP HIS MIND.... 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











CONGRESS woke up one morning some twenty 
years ago with a racking headache, and a dark 
brown taste in its mouth. It reached for a hair of 
the dog, but not a hair was to be found, neither 
was there at hand for its bruises so much as a 
drop of that balm famous in Gilead. Congress had 
been on a post-War jag, and had returned home in 
a sad state. Its purse was empty; in fact, its purse 
had disappeared. Like another Coal-Oil Johnny on 
the morning after, Congress was in a repentant 
mood, and in that moment the office of Controller 
General of the United States was born. Shortly 
thereafter, in 1921, in the reign of President Hard- 
ing, when everything at Washington except the 
dome of the capitol was for sale, one John R. Mc- 
Carl was appointed to the office. 

Mr. McCarl died the other day. I greatly fear 
that the office died with him. Or, rather, it died, 
after a lingering illness, when his term of office 
expired in 1936. 

This McCall was an outspoken man who took 


his job seriously. He feared only God and the Su- 
preme Court, but felt that he had the approbation 
of both. Naturally, legends by the score have grown 
up about him, beginning with the time when the 
first General in this country since Grant, while on 
an official journey, lost his receipt for a Pullman 
berth. The Controller General bade him pay for 
the berth with his own money, and John J. 
Pershing complied. There was nothing else to do. 
McCarl had made up his mind, and no power on 
earth, except McCarl, could change it. In McCarl’s 
opinion, Congress had directed him to see to it that 
Congress and all officials remained within constitu- 
tional limitations in spending money. He intended 
to see to it. The outcry was, of course, terrific, and 
soon Congress and the Administration felt that 
they had created a Frankenstein. 

But as the official outcry grew, McCarl’s popu- 
larity grew with it. When the Secretary of Labor 
returned from an Official trip to Europe, and in 
his expense account listed $3,000 for a stateroom, 
McCarl rose in his wrath, and told the Secretary 
to pay that bill himself. The Secretary did. A minor 
official who had occasion to go over to Alexandria, 
reported that his lunch cost $1.50. “Nobody in 
Virginia charges $1.50 for a lunch,” snorted Mc- 
Carl, and the item was struck out. “I may be im- 
peached before I get through with the job of get- 
ting the Government on a business-like basis,” he 
reported, back in 1923, when the famous Ohio 
gang was in full cry, “but until that time, I'll stay 
on the job.” 

Just what the Ohio gang thought of McCarl is 
not of record, but it is of record that the Controller 
General did not cramp their style. The President 
probably “got sore” now and then, when he heard 
of some unusually cruel piece of oppression engi- 
neered against one of his friends by this curious 
official who took his oath of office seriously, but on 
the whole he supported McCarl, at least to the ex- 
tent of not proposing to impeach him. As Samuel 
Hopkins Adams writes in his Incredible Era, Hard- 
ing was open to many influences, but money was 
not among them. 

The fact was that Congress did not dare call him 
off. It could suppress him only by abolishing his 
job, and that would not do, for the idea of a watch- 
dog at the Treasury, had become immensely popu- 
lar with tax-burdened citizens. The Controller told 
Presidents, Senators, members of the Cabinet, 
diplomats and charwomen, what they could, and 
especially what they could not, spend. He soon 
became the most hated man in official Washing- 
ton. 

The crisis came when he clashed with Senator 
Norris over expenditures in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority project. McCarl had been the Senator’s 
private secretary years before. The office he held 
was created largely because of Senator Norris’ 
work in getting the bill through Congress, and the 
Senator had recommended his appointment. But 
that meant less than nothing to McCarl. He thought 
himself obliged by his oath of office to enforce the 
law consistently and impartially. 

Naturally, when the “spend, spend, spend” pro- 
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gram was drawn up in 1933, the stage was set for 
McCarl’s most terrific battles. The campaigns he 
had waged during the Administrations of Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover, were in retrospect kin- 
dergarten scuffles. The New Dealers tried to ignore 
him, but whenever he caught up with them, they 
had to obey. When President Roosevelt announced 
a plan to plant a belt of forest across the prairies 
to lay dust-storms (or was it a belt running north 
and south to parallel the Mississippi?) McCarl said 
bluntly that it could not be done. Other similar 
projects felt the force of the Controller’s lethal 
axe. 

Legally, the Controller’s position was impreg- 
nable, and nothing could be done until his term 
expired. When that happened, the President ap- 
pointed an “acting’’ successor, and in his famous 
Reorganization Plan, which Congress rejected, 
tried to abolish the office. There is a permanent 
Controller today, but if you can name him, you 
are a very keen follower of politics. The job really 
died in 1936, when McCarl’s fifteen-year term 
ended. The law made him ineligible for re-appoint- 
ment, but apart from that inhibition, the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of rotation in office would have 
been applied to him in all its pristine austerity. 
That doctrine is equally good, in its current inter- 
pretation, to get a man out of office, or to keep 
him in permanently. 

Today the accepted theory of Federal expendi- 
tures is so upside down that it makes little differ- 
ence whether or not we have a Controller General. 
Old Scrooge at the top of his form would have no 
more power or influence than that non-existent 
creature, Richard Roe. In any case, were the House 
ruled by a sane economy, no Controller would be 
needed. For some years, however, the House, and 
the Senate as well, have spent on the assumption 
that, independently of the people, the ‘“Govern- 
ment” is fabulously wealthy, and that money may 
be expended as Congress sees fit. What is worse, 
since in four decisions handed down in 1936 and 
1937, the Supreme Court adopted the Hamiltonian 
interpretation of general welfare, it is difficult to 
see what check on Congress could be exercised 
by a Controller. The purse-strings are always loose 
when a political majority in Congress is free to 
appropriate for whatever project it may deem nec- 
essary for the general welfare. 

If the United States is to be discontinued as a 
government in a decade or two, it might be a good 
idea to spend huge sums as quickly as possible, 
just as a man who has been assured by competent 
physicians that he has only a few months to live, 
sees no reason why he should economize. But if 
we expect this Government to continue after we 
are gone, and to be something more than a crush- 
ing burden of debt, a check on this “spending and 
more spending” policy is in order. 

The remedy, as I suggested in an article in 
Thought (December, 1937) is a_ constitutional 
amendment limiting the powers of Congress under 
the general-welfare clause. Until that is adopted, 
the office of the Controller General, as contem- 
plated in the original Act, is a farce. 
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THE ACT OF HAVANA 
ACHIEVES A PURPOSE 


JOHN C. LECLAIR 











THE CLOSE of the Havana Conference has been 
attended by the usual fanfare of congratulations 
and predictions as to what has been achieved in 
terms of a newly-created solidarity of hemisphere 
interests and of the protection of the lands to the 
south against economic and political penetration 
by Fascist activities. 

While it is natural enough that those concerned 
with representing American interests hail the work 
of the Conference as a distinct diplomatic achieve- 
ment, a certain amount of caution must be exer- 
cised as a possible deterrent against a too optimistic 
belief that the so-called “Act of Havana’”’ will prove 
so enduring as to preclude further recurrence of 
the conditions which it sought to correct. Further- 
more, certain possible ramifications of the situa- 
tion cannot be ignored, since, whether rightly 
understood or not from the beginning, they appear 
designed more than any move yet made by the 
Administration to bring us into the present Euro- 
pean conflict. 

In attempting an evaluation, it would appear 
that, among other things, too little attention has 
been given by an over-enthusiastic press to the 
reservations filed by Argentina in the closing 
hours of the Conference, to the effect that the 
agreements as signed should not be interpreted as 
affecting Argentina’s normal constitutional meth- 
ods. Granted that, on the face of it, the phrasing 
would seem harmless enough—in fact almost 
meaningless except as a gesture—yet, by implica- 
tion, it appears to reflect a tendency to avoid com- 
plete commitment that could readily be translated 
into opposition, should Argentina find it expedient 
to withdraw. As the latter is one of the major 
countries of Latin America, with its own orbit of 
political and economic satelites, this cannot be 
ignored in any attempt to assay the results of the 
Conference. 

Apart from this—and the writer is not unmind- 
ful of the possibility of seeming too critical of the 
Conference and its results—it appears to have ad- 
journed ostensibly amid an attitude of general 
agreement as to future policy. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that there had been a consider- 
able reduction in scope of its earlier proposed 
agenda, which envisaged plans for a cartel, the 
pooling of foreign trade, provision for naval and 
air bases, and military conventions. 

The high point of the Conference, at least as 
far as the public has been given to understand, 
was unquestionably the agreement for the im- 
plementation of the apparent determination of the 
attending powers to forbid the transfer of Euro- 
pean colonies to non-American interests, through 
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the setting up of an Inter-American Commission 
of Territorial Administration. Other proposals 
adopted, among which was one for an agreement 
to make the hemisphere self-sufficient, as well as 
another to police the continents so as to prevent 
un-American activities by Fifth Columnists, were 
so general and innocuous as to appear of secondary 
importance. 

To the observer attempting to consider events 
from a purely practical viewpoint, apart from the 
emotionalism that today, unfortunately, constitutes 
so large a part of our foreign-policy making, it 
is apparent that, by this unilateral action on their 
part, in the matter of the colonies, the American 
Republics have asserted a right which, with no basis 
in international law, depends solely on their ability 
to induce the European powers to respect it; or, 
failing that, their capacity to enforce it. Further- 
more, in view of the inadequate facilities possessed 
by the other twenty Republics, the problem of 
enforcement will rest ultimately upon the United 
States. 

Therefore, certain logical ramifications of our 
position must be considered. Undoubtedly, it would 
be foolhardy to permit a victorious Germany to 
assume an outright control of the Western Hemi- 
sphere possessions of the French, Dutch, or British, 
in the event the last named is also forced to come 
to terms. However, as a case in point, let us assume 
that in Holland or France a regime is set up which 
appears to operate in close harmony with the 
totalitarian powers and is, therefore, from our 
point of view, ideologically suspect. Further, that 
Holland and France assert the right to continued 
ownership of their lands on this side of the water. 
Will we, on the grounds that such a relationship 
constitutes for them merely a technical status of 
sovereignty, with the Axis powers as the real mas- 
ters, undertake to refuse recognition of this right 
of control or seize these territories ourselves? 
Unquestionably, to do so would mean war. Yet our 
judgment in the matter might possibly be faulty 
and, even if correct, would entail the unwarranted 
assumption of the right to make such an un- 
precedented decision. 

Furthermore, if this situation does not arouse 
the same opposition on the part of the other signa- 
tories of the Havana Conference, who for various 
reasons refuse to recognize the condition which we 
claim to exist, or who deny that it comes within 
their understanding of the scope of their commit- 
ments, will we bow to their will in the matter and 
refrain from action? It would appear hardly likely 
that we would allow ourselves to be thus restrained 
from carrying out what we had convinced our- 
selves to be a logical and necessary policy with 
regard to these possessions. 

On the contrary, with Paragraph B of the Act 
of Havana stating that, “if the necessity for emer- 
gency action be deemed so urgent as to make it 
impossible to await action of the committee, any 
of the American Republics, individually or jointly 
with others, shall have the right to act in a manner 
required for its defense or the defense of the Con- 
tinent,” it is obvious that our policy would be to 


act immediately, leaving the other Republics to 
decide later, if at all, what should be done. 

However, such a procedure, if followed by the 
United States, could be depended upon to disrupt 
the accord that apparently prevailed at Havana, 
and to stir up the cry that the Colossus of the 
North was again attempting to expand at the ex- 
pense of its neighbors to the south. That is, if we 
proceed on the assumption that the Latin-Ameri- 
can representatives at Havana, whose presence had 
testified to hemisphere solidarity, had not attended 
merly out of policy or expectation of loans and 
credits with the understanding that the United 
States had such a plan as the above in mind. If 
mere expediency is the answer, which is not alto- 
gether improbable, then the entire situation is one 
of hypocrisy which, with this country as the spear- 
head of resistance to the Axis, leads straight to 
war. 

This possibility should give pause for thought, 
particularly as it fits so well into the diplomatic 
pattern of our oft-expressed sympathy and in- 
direct support for the objectives of the British in 
the present European conflict. It is especially inter- 
esting in view of a news report published immedi- 
ately following the close of the Conference. This 
claimed to have information to the effect that, 
within the coming weeks and after the ratification 
of the work of the Havana Conference by the gov- 
ernments participating, the United States plans to 
send a naval expedition to impose a trusteeship 
over the Caribbean possessions of Holland and 
France. It was further reported that this move 
had been urged by the British and confidentially 
approved by the French inhabitants of Martinique. 

It is stated that such a move on our part, given 
the appearance of legality under the provisions of 
the Havana Conference by the association of the 
armed ships of certain of the Latin-American 
countries, would aim at the demilitarization of the 
French fleet at Martinique and the impounding of 
some $250,000,000 of gold stored there. Further, 
in the case of the Dutch island of Aruba, it would 
prevent shipment to the Axis powers of any part 
of the considerable output of its oil refineries. 
Naturally, it would also relieve the British of their 
present necessity for patrolling these waters and 
make possible the transfer of that part of their 
fleet in this area to other stations and more press- 
ing tasks. 

It is, of course, quite possible that this is merely 
a wild rumor based either on wishful thinking or 
on pure sensationalism with expectations of in- 
creased circulation returns. Nevertheless it is in- 
dicative of possibilities that might well have foun- 
dation in fact if we stop to consider the many as- 
pects of the entire set-up. 

Unquestionably, it goes far toward confirma- 
tion of the belief that the Havana Conference was 
definitely not so much an attempt at hemisphere 
solidarity, as it was rather, whether planned origi- 
nally or not, a design to be used as a legal front 
to take us into the present European conflict on 
the side of Great Britain by the indirect but less 
disconcertingly obvious Caribbean route. 
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MARY, THE VIRGIN MOTHER, 
IS ASSUMED INTO HEAVEN 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 














IT IS of faith that Christ has arisen and ascended 
into Heaven. This doctrine is, as Saint Paul says, 
the very basis of the Christian Gospel, and it is 
our assurance that the Redemption has been 
wrought. Has any other person had an Easter too? 
Must all wait for General Judgment, which, while 
fearsome enough and eternally fatal for the wicked, 
is the universal Easter and Ascension of the just? 

The bulk of men, indeed, must wait for the end 
of the world and the wonderful accompaniments of 
that event. But Our Lady is an exception to this 
law. The feast of the Assumption of Mary is Our 
Lady’s Easter; it is her Ascension as well, for on 
this day she was raised from the grave, assumed 
into heaven, and there enthroned as Queen of 
angels and of men. In the Oriental Churches the 
feast is called the Dormition of Our Lady; for 
though she died, her short stay in death was as a 
sleep. The Easter, then, of Our Lady has occurred; 
her Ascension has taken place. We celebrate this 
feast on Lady Day—to recover a fine old name for 
Mary’s mid-summer festival on August the fif- 
teenth. This day is also the Last Judgment day of 
Mary, the day on which she received her complete 
reward in body and soul, when the Redemption of 
Christ was wrought finally and completely in all 
its details of unutterable beauty. 

How immeasurably more beautifully is the Re- 
demption of Christ wrought in her than it can be 
in any other person! Her beginning on this earth 
was immaculate; the touch of sin never marred her 
nature, neither the fault of Adam, nor actual fault 
of her own. Her final ranking corresponds to this 
pure sinlessness and sets her next to God, above 
even the host of the angels. 

On this feast of Mary the celestial hierarchy of 
God and men takes one more step toward its final 
completion. God Triune is infinitely above creation, 
whether created natures in men and angels be still 
struggling to their ends or have achieved them in 
part. Christ’s Sacred Humanity is the highest cre- 
ated thing, the created Body and Soul of Christ in 
its heavenly glory and with its Holiness which is 
the Divine Sanctity Itself. The risen and assumed 
humanity of the Virgin Mary follows upon that in 
the scale of dignity, holiness, beauty and splendor. 

The Assumption of Our Lady is not a defined 
article of our Faith. It is not proposed for our 
assent with the terrible tag-end, Anathema sit (let 
him be anathema). But if it were defined, this is the 
approximate way the proposition would read: “If 
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anyone deny that the reunited body and soul of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, has been 
assumed into Heaven, let him be anathema.” Such 
a proposition would include the fact that Our Lady 
died—and this has been held always against the 
suggestion that she was translated to Paradise 
without dying; and it would assert her resurrection 
and ascension. 

Such a formula would also express what has been 
believed actually in the Church for centuries con- 
cerning Our Lady. It has not been proposed for the 
explicit assent of Faith, but it has been explicitly 
believed; and he would be condemned as rash, sus- 
pected in the matter of Faith, and theologically 
in error who would deny this doctrine even now, 
though officially he could not be branded a heretic. 
For, while not defined as an article, the proposi- 
tion is of the sort called definable, that is, it is so 
certainly and clearly implied in revelation that it 
may be proposed as an article of Faith. 

Such formulations of articles of Faith are due 
generally to one of two occasions: heretical error 
occasions the necessity of proclaiming the Faith in 
articles—thus the attack on the Bible by the Re- 
formers occasioned the definition of the list of 
books which belong to the Bible; or the pressure of 
the devotion of the Faithful occasions a definition 
—thus, the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady 
was defined in 1854. 

If the Assumption of Our Lady will be defined 
in our day, it will be the devotion and love of the 
whole Church toward its Queen which will have 
occasioned the Pope or Council to proclaim the 
doctrine infallibly as part of our defined Faith. 
Such an article of Faith would merely move that 
which is and has been believed for centuries into 
that which must be believed under pain of heretical 
damnation. It would offer no difficulty to any 
Catholic. 

Indeed, all of us wish, for Mary’s honor, that our 
ancient Faith in her be officially and infallibly de- 
clared. We would like to see in our own day, if I 
may put it thus, the completion of our consistent 
Faith about Our Lady. For the definition of the 
doctrine of the Assumption will help to complete 
the tale begun at the Immaculate Conception. Re- 
demption was so tremendously plenary in her be- 
ginning as a citizen of this earth that we wish it 
declared plenarily concerning her last farewell. 

What is it, then, that provokes and activates the 
Catholic world to wish for a declaration in an ar- 
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ticle of Faith of the privilege of Our Lady’s As- 
sumption? The answer consists in realizing that in 
so doing we are but giving evidence of being stirred 
by an age-old tradition in Catholic Faith. 

In the theology concerning the Mother of God, 
Marian theology, as it is sometimes called, there 
is a dynamic principle which has been effective 
during all the centuries of the Church’s existence. 
It is summed up in the phrase: “About Our Lady 
you cannot go too far.” It means that in writing, 
preaching and teaching about Mary of Nazareth 
your description of her privileges will fall far short 
of their magnitude; it means that your hyperboles 
will be understatements; it means that no matter 
how flowery your rhetoric, your terrestrial 
wreathes upon her brow or at her statue will be 
only a small hint of the immense reality of her 
dignities and prerogatives. 

Fundamentally, the axiom is based upon the 
very plain statement that for the adorning of God’s 
own Mother the treasury of Divine gifts was 
searched and exhausted in a way not comparable 
with any donation to any angel or man, except to 
the Sacred Humanity of the Son of God. 

Heretics, of course, have discovered what they 
think is a confusion between the Divine itself and 
the honors poured on Mary. They invented the 
term, “Mariolatry,”’ on the model of the abominable 
thing and word, idolatry, to describe what they call 
our exaggerations. But at no time in the long his- 
tory of the love of the Faithful for the Mother of 
God has there ever been the least danger that the 
devotion paid to her would threaten to encroach 
upon the worship due to God. 

The shortsighted have stated that the devotion 
to Mary is but a Christian substitute for the old 
pagan worship of Greek goddesses. Mary of Naza- 
reth has never become a goddess in Catholic 
thought. I might even say that Mary of Nazareth 
has never become anything so low as a Greek 
goddess, and it would be an insult to this most holy 
creature to assign to her some of the attributes 
which the pagans gave to Diana or a hundred other 
ugly female divinities. 

Both the ordinary Faithful and the theologians 
of the Church have observed the due precautions 
in applying the principle which stirs up the fol- 
lowers of Christ in every century to forward the 
declarations of Mary’s privileges. 

In a word, doctrine and devotion have marched 
forward together in the articles of the Faith which 
concern the Mother of God. The tragic element in 
the history of devotion to Mary is not the few 
exuberances of Catholics in their love of the 
Madonna; it is the fatal loss which the Protestant 
world brought upon itself so completely—and is 
regaining lately only in atomic proportions— 
when it excluded the Mother of God from the 
theology and Gospel of the Son of God. 

These considerations will stir us Catholics on 
the Feast of the Assumption to kneel and thank 
God for so glorious a Queen. We thank God that 
He has saved from the corruption of the tomb one 
whom we love so much; we thank God that our 
Faith has preserved this consoling bit of the biog- 


raphy of the Mother of God for us. As one of us 
would be moved to the very depths of our being 
were God to tell us that the body of our own dear 
mother were saved from the dissolution of the 
grave, so we turn to God in awe and murmur our 
thanks that the Mother whom He gave us at the 
Cross was, after a short while in the tomb, spared 
its darksome disintegration. 

Let us endeavor to reconstruct for ourselves 
the scene of the dying of the Virgin. She is a 
woman of some fifty-five or sixty years. She is in 
strong health for that age, because it is a com- 
monplace in the writings of the Church that, as in 
the case of her Son, the ravage of disease—a conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin—made no headway in her. 
She has been living with the beloved disciple since 
the time when the dying Christ committed the care 
of her to Saint John. Her days are filled princi- 
pally with her hours of contemplation; she is in 
prayerful union of love with God—with her own 
Divine Son. The suggestion is good which some 
have made that no sickness took her from earth. 
A transport of Divine love flooded the Immaculate 
Heart of the Mother of God, dammed the flow of 
her blood, and the pulse which had throbbed so 
incessantly with love ceased. Suddenly the body 
of the Mother of God was still—the body which 
had once tabernacled the Divine Child. 

It fell to Saint John to discover that the Virgin 
had died. His was the privileged task of laying the 
most pure body in the grave. Undoubtedly as the 
Apostle followed in the march to the tomb he was 
thinking of the sepulture which had taken place 
on the dark hours of the Friday of our Redemp- 
tion. Probably he wondered if now, too, the unex- 
pected would happen on the third day. 

It was probably Saint John who did discover 
sometime after Our Lady’s burial that her grave 
was empty, that the body was gone. John had been 
the first of the Apostles who had believed that 
Christ was risen. As far as the Gospels tell us, 
the others confessed their Faith after an apparition 
of the living Christ; John recounts that when he 
and Peter raced to the grave and found it empty, 
he looked in and believed that the resurrection had 
occurred. I doubt not that he, too, was the first 
who believed that the body of the Mother of Christ 
was assumed into Heaven, and that our age-old 
tradition and Faith about the Assumption of the 
Virgin derives from the testimony of the Apostle. 

These are historical reconstructions, not wit- 
nessed to in detail, not provable in documents, but 
not unlikely, and not affecting, if incorrect, the 
central and substantial Faith in the Virgin’s As- 
sumption. They key in with history as we know 
it, and are sufficiently sound to commingle with 
our thanksgivings and petitions at the Mass of the 
Assumption. Holy Mass on August the fifteenth— 
at least, personally, I will try to say it as Saint 
John did on the day following his discovery that 
the Virgin’s grave was empty, and he knew and 
was thrilled at the thought that the Mother of 
God, in soul and body, was raised to Heaven’s courts 
and enthroned with her Divine Son as the Queen 
of angels and men. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt’s ac- 
tion, embargoing exports of American aviation 
gasoline outside the Western Hemisphere, was 
formally protested by Japan. ... Secretary of War 
Stimson announced that eighty-one foreign spies 
had been arrested in the Panama Canal Zone. Later, 
the War Department revealed this report was in 
error, that the persons detained were not spies, but 
merely refugees. . . . In a message to representa- 
tives of 42 State Governments gathered in Wash- 
ington for conference with the Department of Jus- 
tice, President Roosevelt called upon Congress and 
State Legislatures to enact stricter spy laws. ... 
Following a conversation with Governor Lehman 
of New York, during which the idea developed, 
Mr. Roosevelt disclosed he contemplates mobilizing 
World War veterans into home-defense regiments 


to replace the National Guard. . . . Mr. Roosevelt 
issued a proclamation, setting aside September 8 as 
a day of prayer for world peace. . . . The President 


again urged immediate peacetime conscription, ad- 
vocated making all men up to sixty-five years of 
age to register. . . . Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
Assistant Secretary of War Patterson, Colonel Ad- 
ler of the New York Times broadcast for conscrip- 
tion. . . . Issuing a statement through the State 
Department, Secretary Hull called on the people 
to arm, asserting: “To this end each citizen must 
be ready and willing for real sacrifice of time and 
of substance, and for hard personal service.” .. . 
The Washington Government renewed its trade 
agreement with Moscow. . . . Archibald MacLeish, 
member of an intimate White House group and 
Roosevelt-appointed Librarian of Congress, ap- 
proached a member of Wendell Willkie’s staff, sug- 
gested that the President might ask Congress to 
release to Great Britain destroyers of the United 
States Navy which Britain wants, if Mr. Willkie 
would agree to make no public criticism of the 
move. Mr. Willkie replied that as a private in- 
dividual he was in no position to obtain sufficient 
data covering the whole question, and, therefore, 
could not be expected to assume such responsibility. 
Mr. MacLeish denied that he acted at the instance 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 


ConcreEss. After Congressional attacks on David 
J. Saposs, head of the Economic Research Division 
of the National Labor Relations Board, as a Com- 
munist fellow traveler, the House sought to abolish 
the Division, voted not to make an appropriation 
for it. The Labor Board did not disband the Eco- 
nomics Division, but continued it under another 
name, the Technical Service Division, and retained 
Saposs as its chief. Representative Smith, chairman 
of the House Committee, investigating the Labor 
Board, accused the latter of evading the “plain 
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mandate of Congress,” inquired: “Is Congress run- 
ning this thing, or is the Labor Board?” . . . The 
House passed, sent to the Senate the Celler bill to 
permit the FBI to tap wires as a national defense 
measure. Declaring that “Stalin and Hitler used 
the Ogpu and the Gestapo in the interest of na- 
tional defense,” Representative John C. Schaefer 
charged that the bill and the peacetime conscrip- 
tion measure were part of the Administration’s 
drive to “Stalinize’” the country. . . . By a vote of 
13 to 3, the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
favorably reported to the Senate the revised Burke- 
Wadsworth Compulsory Service bill imposing 
peacetime conscription on all men between the 
ages of 21 and 31. The Committee, 7 to 4, voted 
against exempting divinity students. The measure 
provides no exemption for priests or Religious. ... 
Senator Sheppard said Hitler intended to attack 
the United States. . . . Senator Wheeler, declaring: 
“The only emergency I can see is that elections are 
coming,” asserted statements about the emergency 
were issued by “propagandists to scare the peo- 
ple,” that the “hullabaloo” over the alleged emerg- 
ency was a “smokescreen set up by the Executive 
Branch” to obtain “dictatorial powers.” . .. The 
three minority Senators on the Committee an- 
nounced they approved wartime, but not peace- 
time, conscription, urged a “thorough trial” of one 
year of voluntary enlistments before “any Hitler- 
ized method of peacetime conscription” is started. 
Their report stated that no evidence was offered 
that the personnel needs of the Army and Navy 
cannot be obtained on a voluntary basis “in the 
traditional American peacetime manner.” 


WASHINGTON. Intimating that the move for 
peacetime conscription did not spring from the 
working classes, Senator Rush D. Holt told the 
Senate that the “conscription drive’’ was started 
at the Harvard Club, New York, on May 22, ata 
meeting attended by Henry L. Stimson, now Secre- 
tary of War; Judge Robert P. Patterson, now assist- 
ant Secretary of War; General John F. O’Ryan; 
Col. Julius Ochs Adler, of the New York Times; 
K. P. Budd, a director of the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., with headquarters in 
London; and others. This group later raised money 
to finance propaganda for the drive, the Senator 
said. . . . Senator Holt quoted General O’Ryan as 
having given, before the last War, the following 
reasons for drafting boys: “The first thing that 
must be done is to destroy all initiative. We must 
get our men so that they are machines . . . so 
that the influence of fear is overpowered by the 
peril of an uncompromising military system, often 
backed up by a pistol in the hands of an officer.” 
. . . The Hennnings bill, amending the Neutrality 




















Act by permitting American vessels to enter war 
zones for the purpose of evacuating refugee chil- 
dren, was passed by the House, forwarded to the 
Senate. Assurances of safe conduct from the bel- 
ligerents are required by the measure. . . . An- 
nouncing his opposition to compulsory military 
service, Harry Woodring, recently resigned Secre- 
tary of War, intimated that the possibilities of the 
voluntary system had not been given an adequate 
trial. He disclosed he had proposed to the Roose- 
velt Administration, while War Secretary, that the 
basic pay of the enlisted army man be raised from 
$21 to $30 a month, that the Administration re- 
jected his suggestion as inconsistent with its finan- 
cial program. He characterized the financial and 
other inducements offered by the Navy and the 
CCC, as much greater than those offered by the 
Army. ... The Senate, 71 to 7, passed the Admin- 
istration bill, empowering the President to call out 
the National Guard and the Reserves for a year’s 
service, to send them to any part of the Western 
Hemisphere and to any United States possessions. 
An amendment to limit the President’s power by 
forbidding service to outside the United States or 
its possessions was defeated, 39 to 38.... James A. 
Farley resigned as Postmaster General. The Presi- 
dent said: “Our friendship will always continue.” 


AT Home. In a national broadcast, General John 
J. Pershing asked that fifty World War United 
States Navy destroyers be made available to Great 
Britain, advocated conscription. . . . Addressing 
a keep-out of-war Chicago meeting of 40,000 per- 
sons, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh declared there 
are “interests in this country and abroad” striving 
to embroil the United States in the war, asked what 
the Revolutionary soldiers would say “if they could 
hear this nation, grown 130 million strong, being 
told that only the British fleet protects us from in- 
vasion?” He advocated cooperation with a Reich- 
dominated Europe, should Germany win the war, 
urged efforts by the United States to restore Europ- 
ean peace. . . . Wendell L. Willkie recommended 
two amendments to the Hatch “Clean Politics” 
Law. One amendment would require the President, 
Cabinet members, officials of Federal agencies, and 
members of their immediate families to list their 
assets on assuming and leaving office. The other 
would forbid members of the immediate families 
of these officials from accepting compensation for 
representing outside interests before any Govern- 
ment agency. . . . The 550 delegates to the United 
Automobile Workers, C.I.0., convention in St. 
Louis unanimously passed resolutions condemning 
peacetime conscription, and asserting that a large 
standing army might “lean to imperialistic adven- 
tures and the development of a military caste in 
this country.” . . . William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L. announced his organization opposes the 
Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill. 


War. Three Italian columns drove into British 
Somaliland. Clashing constantly with partially 


mechanized British Camel Corps, the Italian forces, 
led by masses of tanks and planes, penetrated fifty 
miles into British territory, occupied Hargeisa, 
Oadweina and the seaport of Zeila. . . . Italian air- 
men again raided Haifa, in Palestine. . . . Italian 
troops massed on the Libyan frontier, threatened 
Egypt. . . . Large-scale aerial dog-fights between 
Mussolini’s pilots and the R.A.F. raged over Africa. 
. . . Ultimate objective of the Italian offensive was 
believed to be control of the Red Sea, the Suez 
Canal, the rich British oil sources between Egypt 
and Iraq. . . . Italy admitted the loss of another 
submarine in the Mediterranean, London, the sink- 
ing of another of her destroyers. . . . British night- 
sky raiders staged continuous, far-flung aerial as- 
saults on the Reich. London claimed severe damage 
was inflicted on the German port of Hamburg, 
reported smashing aerial blows at 100 other Ger- 
man centers. . . . Nazi planes continued a steady 
bombardment of Great Britain. The Berlin High 
Command asserted nearly 5,000,000 tons of enemy 
shipping were destroyed by Reich naval and air 
forces since the war’s beginning. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Colonel William J. Donovan ar- 
rived in England on a secret mission for the United 
States Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox. ... 
Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, de- 
clared that the objective of Britain’s foes is the 
de-Christianization of Europe, the setting up of a 
pagan system of Racism. ...In an interview 
granted to newspapermen in London, John Cudahy, 
United States Ambassador to Belgium, declared 
that Belgium faces famine this winter unless food 
is received from outside. The German soldiers be- 
haved well in Belgium, better than some American 
soldiers he could recall, he asserted, adding that 
when the circumstances of King Leopold’s sur- 
render are known to the world, the King’s action 
will be approved. The State Department in Wash- 
ington requested Ambassador Kennedy to forward 
an accurate text of Mr. Cudahy’s statements, an- 
nounced that the Cudahy remarks were without 
authorization from the Department. The British 
press assailed Mr. Cudahy’s assertions. . . . Declar- 
ing that the Ottawa Government had pledged there 
would be no conscription, and that its recent order 
for national registration was a measure of con- 
scription, Camillien Houde, Mayor of Montreal, an- 
nounced he would refuse to comply. He was ar- 
rested and interned. . . . Following the arrest of 
Britons in Japan, nine Japanese in the British 
Empire were taken into police custody. 


INTERNATIONAL. The French Government decreed 
dissolution of Freemasonry. . . . Lithuania, Estonia, 
Latvia were formally incorporated in the Soviet 
Union. . . . Soviet Premier Molotov praised the Ger- 
man pact, told of improved relations with Italy... . 
Spain and Portugal entered a mutual assistance 
pact. . . . Japan demanded a “new Greater East 
Asia.” . . . The Philippine Assembly granted dic- 
tatorial powers to Quezon. 
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NO PEACE TIME CONSCRIPTION 


WITH a deep understanding of human nature, 
Thomas Jefferson warned us against confidence in 
government. For government must necessarily be 
conducted by human beings, and once an Official 
tastes power, it is his purpose to taste it in larger 
doses. As Vice President Marshall, a practical 
politician, once remarked: “I have lived to see 
many a simple bureau grow into a parlor and 
bedroom set.” 

At this moment, the country is asked to under- 
take an experiment that is not only new, but con- 
trary to the traditions of the American people. 
We are told that in this time of peace it is neces- 
sary to authorize a huge army by forcible con- 
scription. Conscription in time of war is familiar, 
but up to the present we have held firmly to Wash- 
ington’s conviction that large standing armies in 
peace time are dangerous to liberty. 

But let it be assumed, although not conceded, 
that peace-time conscription is necessary. The ex- 
tent of this conscription, and the method by which 
citizens will be forced into the army, will be fixed 
by Congress, and the President will be conceded 
certain powers to enforce the law. 

At this point, the constitutional freedom of the 
citizen is put in peril. Unless the extent and the 
manner are clearly prescribed by law, it may, and 
probably will, be lost. The liberty of the citizen 
must not be put at the disposal of any board or 
official who interprets and enforces the law. 

In the hearings on conscription before the Sen- 
ate Committee, many dubious points arose. Discus- 
sion was usually closed by a representative of the 
army with the assuring words: “O, Senator, we 
have no idea of doing anything like that.” But if 
“anything like that’? can be read into the law, as 
some members of the Committee have read it, we 
can be certain that it will be done. Any phases 
of conscription that are in the least dubious, should 
be cleared away before the bill is enacted. The 
Roman canonists have an adage to the effect that 
whatever is harsh in a law should be minimized, 
and whatever is mild should be amplified. But that 
adage is not in favor with secular governments, 
and least of all with the over-centralized Govern- 
ment that has grown up in recent years at Wash- 
ington. 

The evil which the people may apprehend from 
any statute is the evil that can be extorted from 
the statute by a zealot. In a matter so vitally af- 
fecting the lives and careers of millions of Ameri- 
cans as conscription, nothing can be left to chance. 
The statement “there is no idea of doing anything 
like that,” is not an assurance, but a danger sig- 
nal, and a call to untiring vigilance. If we fall 
asleep in “confidence,” we may wake up and find 
that this country has been turned into a vast 
military camp. 

One form of vigilance is to write your Senators 
and your Congressman to vote against any form of 
peace-time conscription. Write at once, for liberty 
does not wait on tomorrows. 
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WAR BY SEPTEMBER 


SOME days ago Hugh S. Johnson wrote that if 
the present popular trend to Willkie continued, this 
country would be in the European war up to its 
neck by September. General Johnson is a keen- 
eyed student of politics, and is not to be discredited 
simply because he is at odds with the Administra- 
tion. In any case, his disturbing forecast ought to 
disquiet every American sufficiently to make him 
write his Senators and his Representative to call 
a halt to preparations which invite war, and to re- 
mind them that in November they will be held re- 
sponsible for their votes. 


CAN WE HAVE 


THERE are many reasons why Congress 
should remain in session, at least until De- 
cember. One of these reasons is that, up to the 
present, Congress has resolutely refused to 
consider the many problems which have arisen 
under the Labor Act. Another reason is that 
next November a third of the Senate and all 
members of the House must be chosen. 

We all know the scandals of the election of 
1938. Corruption then reached a new low of 
political degradation. In every State in which 
an “Administration” candidate sought office, 
Federal patronage was used to influence and, 
in many instances, to win the election. Par- 
ticularly offensive was the partisan use of Fed- 
eral relief. 

This is a matter of public record. Details can 
be found in the report of the Senate Committee 
which investigated the political campaign. 

Unfortunately, this report was published only 
after Federal corruption had elected its favor- 
ites. What we demand this year is a Committee 
in the Senate, and another in the House, to in- 
vestigate during the campaign, and to give full 
publicity, prior to the election, to any Federal 
corruption that may be discovered. The Com- 
mittees should then report all offenders, no 
matter who they may be, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for indictment and prosecution. 

The Hatch Act is good as far as it goes. But 
it does not automatically single out and punish 
offenders. Unless Congress, backed by public 
opinion, demands enforcement, it will remain 
a dead letter. Furthermore, it does not affect 
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OUR REFUCE 


AS good citizens, we will not forget to pray for 
peace throughout the world, and, in particular, for 
the welfare of our own country. There is no moral 
justification for our entry into the war, as the 
Archbishop of Cincinnati has written in a pastoral 
to his people. But there is a moral obligation on all 
of us to use every means in our power to keep this 
country out of war, for the consequences to every 
religious, economic and educational force in the 
United States would be most grave. The most 
powerful means at our disposal is fervent, humble, 
and contrite prayer. 


NEST ELECTION? 


public officials who remain in the background, 
and promote political corruption through their 
agents. These are the men who will make im- 
possible a free election in November. 

If we are to have an election in November, 
and not an auction, the campaign must be sub- 
jected to strict scrutiny. And unless we can 
have an honest election, government under the 
Constitution will be replaced by government 
under bureaucrats. 

We do not expect outbreaks, such as we had 
in 1938, when Harry Hopkins, then Adminis- 
trator of the W.P.A., and Aubrey Williams, 
now head of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, took the stump. That was an open attack. 
What we have now to fear is the stiletto. But 
some of the old tactics will be retained. Ac- 
cording to Paul W. Shafer, a member of the 
House from Michigan, the old plan of issuing a 
huge number of relief checks has already be- 
gun. These will be released in “key” States, and 
the recipients will be expected, if not ordered, 
to vote for the Administration that feeds them. 

We do not assert that Mr. Shafer’s accusa- 
tion is supported by evidence. But we know that 
this scheme has been used by the bureaucrats 
at Washington for some years. We have no 
reason, human nature being what it is, to sup- 
pose that this successful plan to control elec- 
tions, has been abandoned. 

The Congressional Committees for the in- 
vestigation of elections should fall to work at 
once. An investigation next January will be 
too late. 





CLEAN UP THE UNIONS 


LAST week a man of great wealth died in a mid- 
Western city. He was the owner of landed estates, 
and of blooded stock; also of a long police record. 

On several occasions he had been arrested for 
murder. At the time of his death, he was under 
a Federal indictment for violation of the anti-trust 
laws in a plot to add to the tax-payer’s burden by 
forcing up the cost of street-paving materials. Last 
month, he had paid more than half a million dollars 
to the Government to escape prosecution under the 
income-tax laws. As far as the public knew, this 
man, on friendly terms with the chief criminals 
of his district, had not done an honest day’s work 
for years. 

But how he heaped up wealth is no secret. Aside 
from his lucrative political affiliations, he was 
president of the International Hod Carriers’ Union, 
the Building and Common Laborers’ Union, the 
International Union of Pavers and Roadbuilders, 
and the Chicago Street Sweepers’ Union. In a dozen 
other unions, nothing could be done without him. 

The death of this man marks the beginning, it 
is to be hoped, of a new day in the American labor 
union. It may even convince the president of the 
American Federation of Labor that the public, 
along with all honest wage-earners, is demanding 
that the union shall no longer be used as an agency 
for the enrichment of criminals. A few weeks ago, 
an ex-convict was expelled from the presidency 
of a powerful New York union, but only after 
Westbrook Pegler had published his record, and 
demanded action. If national labor leaders did not 
know this man’s record, or knowing it, connived 
at his exploitation of workers, dealers and the 
public, they, too, should be removed from the of- 
fices which they hold. A few months earlier, an- 
other union head, also an ex-convict, was forced 
to release his grip on a large New York union, 
not because of pressure by the A.F. of L., but be- 
cause he had been indicted on half a dozen grave 
counts by the public prosecutor. 

Three men who grew rich on money gouged 
from honest union men have passed out of the 
picture. Others remain; the ineffable Willie Bioff, 
for instance, whose union was publicly praised by 
President Green at the Louisville convention. 

We are convinced that the union will never be 
able to rid itself of control by criminals, until an 
uncompromising policy is adopted by the national 
organizations. It will not do for the officials of the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. to raise the cry of “per- 
secution by capitalists.” If the capitalists are will- 
ing to cooperate with them to cleanse the unions, 
they ought to welcome the alliance. 

The lines along which reform should move are 
clear. First, no man should be eligible for a policy- 
making office who is not a bona-fide member of a 
union. This will exclude the crooks who have never 
worked in an honest occupation. Second, no ex- 
convict should be eligible. Third, the financial 
organization should be revised. The third line is 
not the least important. It means that salaries shall 
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be kept within decent limits, that dues demanded 
from the workers shall be small, that no dues be 
assessed for political purposes, that no man be 
obliged to pay a special assessment for permission 
to work, that the books be audited by public ac- 
countants, and the results published. 

No union administered for the benefit of the 
wage-earner can object to any of these require- 
ments. Objection will be filed only by those who 
wish to administer the union for the benefit of 
the officials. It is the duty of the A.F. of L. and 
the C.I.O. to undertake this reform, unless they 
wish it carried through by our public prosecutors. 


PARTY BEFORE COUNTRY 


ONLY a few weeks ago, a venerable Senator left 
his sick-bed, and travelled a thousand miles to re- 
peat before the Democratic convention Thomas 
Jefferson’s warning against a third term for any 
President. Probably most of the Senator’s hearers 
assumed that he meant what he said on that oc- 
casion. 

But the Senator did not mean what he said. He 
thoroughly disliked the man whom the delegates 
had been ordered to nominate, but he did not share 
Jefferson’s opinion that a third term was bad for 
the country. That this interpretation is correct is 
evident from the Senator’s announcement last week 
that despite Jefferson’s warning, he would vote to 
re-elect the Democratic candidate for a third term. 

The creed of the average politician is party first, 
and let the country go hang. We are reluctant to 
think that this is also the Senator’s creed, but the 
facts are compelling. The Senator may not have 
staged a conscious farce at Chicago, when he im- 
plored the delegates to follow Jefferson’s advice, 
but his conviction now is that the welfare of the 
New Deal party is of greater moment than the 
welfare of this country. If he meant what he said 
then, he cannot mean what he says now. If he 
wishes us to share his present rejection of Jeffer- 
son’s doctrine, he cannot ask us to believe that he 
spoke his honest opinion when he pleaded with 
the delegates to adopt that doctrine. 

The personal and political fortunes of the Sen- 
ator, and of any other politician, are of no con- 
sequence to the country. But the spirit which urges 
politicians in high places to put loyalty to party 
above loyalty to country, can create consequences 
that are extremely serious. These politicians, once 
established in office, will retain that office at what- 
ever cost. They will think that whatever methods 
they use to keep themselves in power are justified 
by loyalty to party. Unquenched lust for power 
greater than that which by devious means they 
have wrested from the people, quickly breeds in 
them the conviction that they are the country’s 
indispensable men. 

The Senator at Chicago asked us to turn our 
minds back to Jefferson. What he has since done 
turns our minds back to Washington and his fears 
for the country should the members of political 
parties substitute partisanship for patriotism. 
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HIS LOVING PROVIDENCE 


THE Gospel which the Church reads us tomorrow 
(Saint Matthew, vi, 24-33) is full of consolation. 
In these trying days, we all feel the need of a 
friend who can help us. We are now in the elev- 
enth year of the most disastrous financial depres- 
sion that our country has ever experienced, and 
from its effects few have been exempt. Our families, 
our schools, our charitable works, and our parish 
churches, are doing their best to maintain them- 
selves upon depleted incomes, and with some, the 
best means that they can barely maintain them- 
selves. Everywhere in our social, economic and 
political life, indications of weakness are apparent, 
with no signs of any immediate change for the 
better. 

When we look abroad, the skies are even darker. 
Our brethren in Europe feel this economic depres- 
sion even more keenly than we Americans, and in 
addition, they are under the dreadful scourge of 
war. In the Far East, war has claimed millions in 
the past few years, and may spread to other Ori- 
ental countries. At this moment, millions of men 
and women fear that every new day will bring 
new horrors. Day by day their ration of food be- 
comes smaller, and while men are mowed down 
in battle, the old, little children, and the sick, are 
claimed by death in ever-increasing numbers. 

Has God forgotten His children? Are the pray- 
ers that go up from hearts sick with fear to re- 
main unanswered? 

Here we face the question of evil in the world. 
If we knew all the factors in this problem, we might 
devise an answer, but these are known to God 
alone. But we do know by Faith that God is an 
infinitely loving Father, and that He permits noth- 
ing to happen that cannot be used for our advan- 
tage. God’s Providence does not mean that our 
hearts shall never know sorrow. On the night be- 
fore He died, the Heart of His Divine Son was 
filled with an anguish that no human heart has 
known, or shall ever know. It does mean, how- 
ever, that through the pain and agony that end 
in time, we can attain to a happiness that shall 
never end. 

We shall never see life clearly, until we look at 
it as it is. Life would not be worth living if it 
meant only days of pain and nights of despair, 
but it means infinitely more than that. For what 
we call life is only the dawn of our existence, and 
after these poor bodies of ours are laid in the grave, 
our real life begins in another world. If we will 
but look upon life with the eyes of Faith, we can 
understand that the sufferings of this time are not 
worth considering, when compared with the perfect 
happiness which God has in store for those who 
love and serve Him. 

Trust, an unbroken trust, in God, is the lesson 
Our Lord teaches us in tomorrow’s Gospel. God 
cares for the birds of the air, and for the flowers 
of the field. He will care for us, of greater worth 
in His sight, when we seek first of all not hap- 
piness in this world, but the Kingdom of God and 
His justice. 
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ARMY 


EpitTor: I wish to take exception to the letter of 
Anti-Militarist (America, August 3). I do not know 
who Anti-Militarist is, but he has the usual ig- 
norant anti-militarist idea of the United States 
Army. 

I served in the army as officer and soldier for 
twenty-eight years; so I am no amateur. In all 
my service I can recall no brutal rule of “brass- 
hat” officers; all officers are strictly bound by Army 
regulations and brutality is not tolerated. 

Unfortunately, all young men are subjected to 
grave moral dangers whether they are massed in 
the army or living in the heart of a Catholic parish. 
Young men who cannot fight moral dangers in the 
Army could do no better at home. 

Anti-Militarist’s idea of immorality in the Army 
is totally at variance with the facts. A man can 
live just as moral life in the Army as in civil life. 

This country should have a strong defensive 
army soon or it runs a good chance of being 
Hitlerized by Adolf himself. 

I think this would be a fine occasion for some 
Catholic Army chaplain to step “front and center” 
and give this person some true facts about the 
Catholics in the Army. 


New Milford, Conn. JOHN K. HUME 


PUBLICITY 


EpiTor: The article on the American Youth Con- 
gress by Gene Tunney is well captioned. Nature 
will not only take its course, as Tunney says, but 
its natural demise could be hastened considerably 
if only it were laughed out of countenance. 

I venture the assertion that the wrong psy- 
chology has been applied in the treatment of Reds 
in this country. They are exceedingly flattered by 
the continual free publicity they receive in the 
press and in the higher class periodicals like 
AMERICA. A writer of my acquaintance who has 
had experience in manufacturing political propa- 
ganda claims the surest way to get “punks” to 
join an organization is to “show ’em the press 
clippings, and they’ll join on sight.” 

I happen to know some of the leaders behind 
the scenes of the A.Y.C. Meta Berger, mentioned 
in another article in AMERICA, is wife of the former 
Congressman from Milwaukee, Victor Berger, now 
deceased. I knew Vic very well, also the former 
mayor, Emil Seidel. Hoan was Seidel’s successor. 
While attending the University of Wisconsin, I 
also met Vic’s comely and intelligent daughter, 
and later met many of the comrades at my uncle’s 
hotel in Milwaukee. From the very start I got the 
idea that the comrades are not nearly so interested 
in political reform as in holding a lucrative politi- 


cal plum. Berger himself moved on the right side 
of the railroad tracks just as soon as he came into 
the money and forgot all about the poor working 
stiffs. And incidentally it might amuse you to know 
that at one time there were almost as many Cath- 
olics employed on the staff of the Socialist Mil- 
waukee Leader as there were antis. 
San Jacinto, Calif. GEORGE J. SCHERER 


MOTHER'S APRON 


EpiTor: Your writer bluntly calls the business of 
fearing lightning silly (AMERICA, July 20). I think 
it quite sensible. I have yet to see the general pub- 
lic walk about unconcerned with it. The gentleman 
writes of viewing a thunder and lightning storm 
as something of sheer beauty and infers a happy 
complacence at the beholding. This is true within 
limits and from a distance. As for my own child- 
hood days, the sound of thunder and the crack of 
lightning filled me with an unholy and confused 
terror, only to diminish when buried breathless 
under my mother’s apron—seemingly always wait- 
ing for me at the back door whenever a storm hove 
in sight. 

The point I would make is that the beauty of 
the storm and its lightning is not unmixed. It has 
its lesson, its warning of the things to come. The 
beauty there is in it is retrospective, is apparent 
after all contact with its reality has been dimmed. 
The turbulence of the storm is followed by the 
peace of the rainbow, whose beauty is breath-tak- 
ing. The storm we naturally shrink from; it is not 
the natural object of complacence but order run 
amuck. Everything is a jumble out of which de- 
struction may strike on wings of fire. True beauty 
unfolds itself only as the veil lifts, the drawing 
apart of the storm clouds. 

And so I would defend Mr. Grady’s female rela- 
tive, defend her honest and justifiable fears of 
something that is after all not on a huge make- 
believe canvas, where the pictured storm is of an- 
other sort, that of the artist who is, happily, in- 
capable of projecting one of his bolts to smash you 
between the eyes. The female relative, too often 
maligned, had her senses in good order, I war- 
rant, to make her fly for the holy water bottle 
and set awash every living thing in sight to protect 
them from fury as real as the Day of Judgment. 

In later years, whenever I have seen my mother 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the read- 
ers may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor 
believes that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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bring out the holy-water bottle, I have been 
tempted to argue, but something has always held 
the words back. This I hold to be an insensible but 
vital proof that there was something out there to 
be protected against. I must admit that I have 
been too scared and too darned occupied to see 
much beauty in lightning flashes when standing 
under a tree on a golf course holding a club in one 
hand and nothing to protect me in the other. For 
me it was time for the holy water. 
East Orange, N. J. JAMES F. GILLIGAN 


PAPA'S ARM 


EpiTor: I certainly had a refreshing, heat-easing 
laugh from the letters from Denver on the beau- 
ties of lightning. I have been equally unsuccessful 
in persuading the grand-young of my own family. 
They listen to my rhetoric and say: “We still think 
it is bold and brassy”; which, to date, constitutes 
the last word in invective. 

If the only objection to lightning is that it can 
kill, that is a narrow, prejudiced view. A horse 
can kill, but who thinks of that if the one your 
money’s on is leading down the stretch? A man 
can kill, but apparently Irene Planck Leonard 
married one and wasn’t scared out of her “few 
wits.” And a woman can kill, but I have never 
seen a bridegroom with a bottle of holy water and 
a blessed candle in his hand as he waits for the 
frilly, fluttering femme titivating up the aisle on 
papa’s arm, although I’ll wager more than one is 
saying to himself, “Lord, have mercy on me!” 

I’d rather be killed by a heavenly salvo than 
crushed at the bottom of a ravine by a General 
Motor’s Salvo, or a Lockheed Salvo, or one from 
the Watervliet Arsenal. In fact, I’d rather be killed 
by a nice, clean flash of lightning than be murdered 
in my bed. And lightning is beautiful, particularly 
when accompanied by thunder in the mountains. 

Albany, N. Y. LORETTA REILLY 


EFFICIENCY—MORE 


Epitor: Undoubtedly Father Timothy Dempsey, 
of St. Louis, did remarkable work as pastor of 
Old St. Patrick’s, as manager of his charities, and 
as peace-maker in labor and gang strife. Mr. Mc- 
Auliffe’s article briefly records these accomplish- 
ments (AMERICA, June 29). 

It seems to me unfortunate, however, that 
Father Dempsey was not at least so scientific as to 
keep a card-catalog of “cases.” Our Catholic so- 
cial welfare organizations are often hampered in 
their efficiency of operation because of a lack of 
system. They can learn something from secular or- 
ganizations. A personal and Christ-like spirit could 
be infused into modern social-welfare methods. I 
believe that is the aim of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

Stevens Point, Wis. MAvuRICE A. HANNON 
EpiTor: According to a reputable dictionary, sci- 
ence means “accumulated knowledge systematized 
and formulated with reference to the discovery 
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of general truths or the operation of general laws.” 
In the last ten or fifteen years social work has risen 
to the status of a science. Anyone who concerns 
himself with social work should be scientific. 

Conceding that Monsignor Timothy Dempsey, 
of St. Louis (AMERICA, June 29), did magnificent 
work through his personalized methods, may we 
not advance the thought that he could have 
achieved more permanent and far reaching results 
had he been scientific? 

If he had surrounded himself with trained social 
workers, his institutional charities might have con- 
tinued unimpaired after his death. If he had been 
willing to impart information to well-meaning so- 
cial workers and agencies, a more reasonable and 
substantial service could have been offered to the 
needy. Father Tim was strictly an individualist. 
He could have been an even greater man if he had 
been willing to keep up with the times. He might 
have succeeded in combining the Christ-like and 
the scientific. Such a combination seems desirable. 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. R. M. 


EFFICIENCY—LESS 


EpitTor: I do not doubt that Father Tim Dempsey 
would have been a more efficient social worker if 
he had been more scientific. If efficiency is the su- 
preme goal of social work, I suppose Father Demp- 
sey was not a huge success. 

As Mr. McAuliffe implies, personalized service 
and the spirit of Christ in ministering to the needs 
of men are more important than efficiency. Ma- 
chines are efficient but heartless. Social studies and 
social work are, in my opinion, largely mechanized, 
materialistic, and divorced from the supernatural 
and from Christ. Social workers should learn the 
Christ-like way from Father Dempsey. 

Dawson, Neb. ANNE RUSH RILEY 


PRESS 


EpiTor: The pusillanimity of print was never plain- 
er than it is today, when whole schools of literati 
are howling night and day for Hitler’s head, but 
hardly a soul takes a personal part in the pro- 
ceedure by signing up with the noble British army. 
In print we will stop at nothing to crush Hitler and 
his heathens, but in fact there is quite another 
story, the story of conscription. 

Where does democracy come in here? If we are 
supposed to have a government by the people, why 
don’t the people have a say about vital functions 
of their Government, such as peace-time conscrip- 
tion and more aid to the British? The press may 
want war, but the people don’t. There seems to 
be a considerable discrepancy between editorial 
and public opinion, and it should be rectified. 

One way would be to plant all the gentlemen of 
the press in the front-line trenches in the event of 
war. With this prospect in view, the learned Wim- 
pys might accommodate themselves more gracious- 
ly to the peaceful philosophy of the man in the 
street, out of deference to their own hides. 

Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 
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IS IT ANOTHER WE SHALL EXPECT? 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 








THERE must be some way. I don’t know. I want 
to understand, but I cannot decide. Perhaps if I set 
it down in chronological order and read it over, it 
may give me light and understanding. It seems 
rather futile, but I must try. Because it is the one 
necessary thing. Everyone seems to realize that; 
but nobody can reason it out calmly; and no stand- 
ard of measurement, indeed, seems to exist. At 
least, writing it will give me some respite from the 
horrible uncertainty. 


On May 19 a crippled child was sitting in her 
wheelchair near the fountain in Washington Park. 
She was interested in the efforts of a broken- 
winged bird to conceal itself among the shrubbery. 
While she watched, a tall man, bearded and 
strangely familiar, came by. He picked up the bird 
and stroked it for a moment. Then allowed it to 
fly away. 

“But its wing was broken,” said the girl, “and 
it couldn’t fly, any more than I can walk. How 
did you fix it?” 

“As I will fix you, my child,” replied the 
stranger. He placed one hand for a moment upon 
her head; talked to her quietly for a short space. 
When the tall man walked away, the girl tried to 
get up out of her wheelchair. Without trouble she 
rose and walked. Almost at once she sat down, 
crying; then rose to laugh and run, shouting: ‘Oh! 
I’m cured! He really must have been Christ, as He 
said He was.” 

On May 20, a man crossing Franklin Street was 
struck by a speeding taxi, and his leg visibly 
broken. Before the ambulance could come, the tall 
man appeared, took the victim’s hand and assisted 
him to rise. He spoke a moment in the man’s ear, 
walked with him to the sidewalk, then mingled 
with the crowd and disappeared before questions 
could be asked. The accident victim said that with- 
out any doubt it was Christ Who had healed him, 
because He had revealed His identity, and cau- 
tioned him, the man, about his way of life. 

On May 21, the Daily Herald had a short story 
about the matter. The subsequent sensation en- 
couraged the Herald to print, in the afternoon edi- 
tion, interviews with certain leading citizens. These 
interviews were cautiously phrased, because each 
citizen felt a lurking fear that the occurrences 


might be a hoax, perpetrated as publicity for a 
motion picture. Pictures of the little girl and the 
wheelchair, the injured man and a taxi were 
shown, with diagrams of Washington Park and of 
Franklin street. 

On May 22, three gangsters, armed with sub- 
machine guns, invaded Union Station, seeking 
Ducky Comer, who was hiding in a telephone booth 
off the main waiting-room. As the gangsters con- 
verged upon the booth, the tall man stood before 
them, spoke a few words, gently took the machine 
guns, laid them upon the floor and walked away. 
The gangsters, with one accord, went to Officer 
Flaherty, on duty at Station Square, and sur- 
rendered, claiming that they had been spoken to 
by the Christ, Who had exacted from them a 
promise to change their mode of life. 

On May 23, the metropolitan papers took up the 
tale, repeating the story as printed in the Herald, 
but illustrating it with pictures of the gangsters, 
all notorious and long sought. 

Attempts to obtain coherent interviews with the 
criminals were rather disappointing. None of the 
three cared to say much, but the fact stood out 
that each believed, simply and positively, that 
Christ had appeared to them and had disarmed 
them in Union Station. Efforts of keen-featured 
reporters to locate the tall man were fruitless. 

The Rev. J. Manly Souther, D.D., the eminent 
Rector of the Church of the Samaritan, questioned 
at length and to specific purpose, answered in gen- 
eralities that the Advent was entirely possible; that 
it was scarcely expected by informed Churchmen 
at just this time; that he was not well advised 
upon the matter and would not care to be quoted. 

One irreverent reporter stated that Mr. Souther 
seemed rather annoyed at the prospect of an Ad- 
vent just now, and that if not annoyed was, at 
least, not receptive. 

On May 24, Dr. Clarence C. Small gave a state- 
ment to the press, unsolicited, explaining the oc- 
currences from a scientific standpoint. He said that 
experiments of his own with mice and rabbits were 
advanced to a stage where cellular microcosms 
were definitely shown to be interdependent for 
growth upon various other things. All of which 
indicated something of interest to those few per- 
sons who could understand the technical terms of 
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the distinguished scientist. But Mr. Small did state 
that the acts of the tall man were susceptible to 
explanation by any good scientist worth his salt. 
He further stated he would shortly publish a mono- 
graph dealing with the case. That the present mani- 
festation was rather a matter for explanation by 
a pathologist than by a theologian. 

Mr. Clarence Darrell, when questioned, reiterated 
his disbelief in any God, personal or otherwise. He 
further claimed that nothing in the present case 
warranted a change in his considered opinion. 

On May 25, through the efforts of the Solar Syn- 
dicate, these three eminent gentlemen, represent- 
ing the Church, Science and Irreligion, were pre- 
vailed upon to investigate impartially the whole 
affair and settle the matter for a waiting world. 

On May 26, the three gathered in the library of 
Rev. Mr. Souther to discuss the question. While 
arguing a moot point of theology with Mr. Darrell, 
Rev. Mr. Souther crumpled to the floor and died. 
This fact was verified by Dr. Small and by Mr. Dar- 
rell. While they were still aghast, the tall man stood 
in their midst and, stooping, raised Mr. Souther 
from the floor. Mr. Souther walked to a chair 
and sat down carefully. Turning to Dr. Small and 
Mr. Darrell, the tall man said: “Science cannot 
do this. Atheism cannot explain it. But I have done 
it and I explain it. And you shall answer ‘Who 
am [?’” 

On May 27, statements from the three gentle- 
men appeared in all papers. In brief, that of Rev. 
Mr. Souther said he would not care to hazard an 
opinion until Science had investigated this phe- 
nomenon carefully and given its conclusions to the 
public. 

That of Dr. Small said that Religion should 
decide at once whether this was Religion’s Christ 
or not. Science, he emphasized, had no interest in 
a purely theological affair such as this. 

The statement of Mr. Darrell, the Atheist, was 
the shortest of the three, and said merely: “God. 
Without any manner of doubt.” 

It is May 28, now, and a tremendous controversy 
is raging all over the world. Some there are who 
claim the tall man is Christ, returned to earth. 
Other some say it is one of those false prophets 
spoken of in the Bible, who perform great signs 
and wonders insomuch as to deceive even the Elect. 

And each group rages at the other. There is no 
dispassionate argument. Calmness and sanity seem 
to have disappeared from the minds of men. Hun- 
dreds of persons have been killed in arguments that 
started on the identity of the tall man. Nobody has 
doubted the sincerity of either side. 

There is, too, a third class. And, buzzard-like, 
they are indifferent to cause, intent only on effect. 
They keep aloof from the strife, except to stir up 
the opposing factions, and they gloat on the de- 
struction of mankind. Their hope is that, in the 
general destruction they may inherit the earth. 
And they are not the Meek. 

I have set it down, and I have read it over, and 
it does not seem to help. I am still in the darkness 
of doubt. Oh Lord, how shall the elect identify the 


Saviour? 
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AN IDIOT OR NOT? 


SOME case-hardened, insult-proof citizen should 
do something about a current craze in the papers. 
I refer to the Test Your Intelligence quizzes that 
compel attention, if they do not command respect. 

Only a short week ago I was a normal, happy 
citizen. I patted children on the head; chucked 
babies under the chin; that sort of thing. And then, 
opening my morning paper, I found this series of 
questions which I was assured would accurately 
rate my intelligence, if any. I looked them over, 
skeptically, and found that I could answer them 
all. And it developed that such ability made me a 
genius. And I was glad. I had suspected it for some 
little time, but never before had I been able to 
secure the imprimatur of Science. I had twenty- 
four hours of unalloyed joy. 

The next day, it developed, the paper wished 
to locate more geniuses. Another series of ques- 
tions was printed. I read those through, and could 
answer only one of them. And I found that my in- 
telligence quotient was dropping alarmingly. I was 
already two grades below moron. 

The next day I was at the heights again with 
a perfect rank; only to fall the day following. 

Now there are, it seems to me, two and only 
two solutions to this thing. Either I am a genius 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and a moron 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, or else the 
whole silly business is wrong. 

I would like to keep my “genius” rating. But if 
I cannot have it without the complementary 
“moron” rating, I must try and have the tests 
omitted every other day. Perhaps I could subscribe 
to the paper only three days a week. But that is 
side stepping the issue. I am either intelligent, or 
I am not. And there must be other idiots like 
myself who try to answer those questions, and are 
lathered to a froth alternately with joy and despair. 

I cannot see where the failure to answer some 
question like “what is entasis and where is it found” 
should prove anybody a moron. That question, in- 
cidentally, I could answer, for it is one that pertains 
to my profession. But I know of no reason why a 
blacksmith or a lawyer should be able to answer it. 

I could ask the Honorable Mr. Hull, our Secre- 
tary of State, what “echinus’”’ is, and possibly stick 
him. But it would go hard with anyone to prove he 
is a moron for that reason. He might ask the man 
who thought up the question to quote the third 
verse of the national anthem. And claim, reason- 
ably, that the failure stamped his questioner as a 
sub par imbecile. 

If we cannot stop these quizzes, at least I think 
we should be permitted to quiz the author of them. 
His name is not mentioned; wisely, perhaps from 
his standpoint, he is anonymous. Perhaps I had 
better keep still and let the thing go to the bourne 
from which no fad returns. It is just possible if I 
dug into this matter, I might discover that Science 
is making up the questions. You know the “Science 
proves” this or that? And I certainly would not 
dare quarrel with him. He is too friendly with the 
Editor. R. A. G. 
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WESTWARD TIDE 
OF EMPIRE 


FRONTIERS OF THE NorTHWEST. By Harold E. Briggs. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $5 
THIS “History of the Upper Missouri Valley,” by Pro- 
fessor Harold E. Briggs, of the University of Miami at 
Coral Gables, Florida, gives a very detailed picture of 
the opening of the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and 
parts of Colorado and Idaho. From the discovery of 
gold at Pike’s Peak, he follows step by step the “fron- 
tiers” of the miner, buffalo, cattle-rancher, sheep-rancher, 
settlement and agriculture. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing is the retreating frontier of the buffalo. Wiped out 
in the Southwest by 1879, the buffalo on the Upper 
Missouri, which probably numbered a million and a half 
head, were slaughtered in the next five years. The In- 
dians, as the Government planned, thus passed from 
dependence on the buffalo to dependence on the Great 
White Father. 

At the same time great herds of Texas cattle were 
driven over the plains to the hungry miners in the 
Northern Rockies and the Black Hills. Texas cattle on 
the Upper Missouri were joined by cattle from the 
Pacific Coast and “pilgrim” cattle from the East. Scrub- 
by Mexican sheep, soon to be improved with Merinos, 
increased by the hundred thousand like the cattle on the 
open ranges. The Union Pacific and Northern Pacific 
opened the Eastern markets to these great herds, but 
they also brought the homesteaders who broke up the 
open range. These developments are sometimes shown 
by records of cattle drives, prices and land sales which 
read like a trade journal, but at the end of such chron- 
icles of peace one is like to find oneself reading such 
an epic story as that of the terrible winter of 1886-87, 
when scores of men were lost with three-quarters of 
the stock of the Northwest. 

The frontiers of settlement and agriculture follow- 
ing the railroads through the Dakotas advanced with 
more methodical exploitation than one might suspect. 
Despite grasshopper plagues, droughts and legal rates 
of interest at twenty-four per cent, optimistic colonists 
settled the Dakotas in a very short time. Professor 
Briggs’ subject is the white man’s progress, and In- 
dians and Indian missions are only mentioned in this 
regard. Frontier newspapers have been culled for early 
Western theatre as well as for measures of frontier 
justice. This book will always be on outstanding history 
of a great pioneer region’s most exciting years. 

JAMES A. MACKIN 


CHANGING WHITE HOUSE 
INTO POWER-HOUSE 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By Harold J. Laski. 

Harper and Bros. $2.50 
IN his study of the American Presidency, Mr. Laski 
uses the historical method. He is concerned with this 
office not as it is described in the Constitution, but as 
it has developed historically during the succession of 
Presidents from Washington to Roosevelt. As many of 
the larger questions discussed in this book have been 
debated for a century in the colleges and high schools 
of America, the author can hardly be expected to shed 
much new light upon them. He holds with Mr. Taft 
that a single term of six or seven years would be pref- 
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erable to the present four-year term. The argument 
against a third term he finds not very convincing; but 
the author is not noted as one who respects national 
traditions, and, also, he is a fervent admirer of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Reviewing the history of our country, he rightly con- 
cludes that the days of laissez faire are gone, and that 
our growing problems demand a firmer and more con- 
structive government. And so, he looks at our system 
of government and finds only one place for leadership, 
the Presidency. Believing in strong leadership, he would 
increase the President’s powers, and this is the theme 
that runs throughout the book. Our separation of powers 
he attacks as “the spectacle of the confusion of powers.” 
Responsibility, he claims, is destroyed because the execu- 
tive department may blame the legislature, and the 
Congress may blame the President, when its policies 
fail in execution. He has much shrewd criticism of our 
political parties that live on the spoils system. As a 
remedy he would greatly increase the civil service, but 
not to the extent of the rigid British system. In his 
discussion of the veto power of the President he would 
allow him discretion to reject pork-barrel appropria- 
tion, which are often appended to sound measures. He 
deplores the custom of “senatorial courtesy” in the ratifi- 
cation of appointments to office: he is in favor of brain 
trusters and praises Mr. Roosevelt for the use made of 
Messrs. Corcoran and Cohen. As an illustration of the 
President’s ability to choose “efficient human _ instru- 
ments” he cites the appointment of Mr. Ickes. 

In this book there is no chapter on the philosophy of 
government. Historical criticism is good as far as it 
goes, but it is no substitute for a sound set of Christian 
principles on which to build a better state. Toward the 
end of the book we discover this cryptic sentence: “But 
in America, as in no country save one in the world to- 
day, there are the two supreme possibilities of exhilara- 
tion and hope.” Knowing Mr. Laski’s record, one sus- 
pects that the other country is Russia. The main thesis 
of the book may be gathered from the concluding 
sentence: “For great power alone makes great leader- 
ship possible; it provides the unique chance of restor- 
ing America to its people.” This sounds like dictator- 
ship plus Socialism. GeorGE T. EBERLE 


MATERIAL MEASUREMENTS 
FOR MAN'S SPIRITUAL SOUL 


HuMAN NATURE AND THE SociaL Orper. By E. L. 
Thorndike. The Macmillan Co. $4 
THE opening paragraph of this extensive work thus 
defines man, whose behavior is the subject of the en- 
tire discourse: 

A man is a physical mass and, as such, behaves 
in accordance with gravitation, electrical attraction 
and repulsion, and other physical laws. He is a fac- 
tory and storehouse of chemicals and displays chemi- 
cal reactions determined by his constituents. He is 
a living animal, capable of absorption, metabolism 

. and other biological activities. Some of these 
are psychobiological or mental, such as thought, 
emotion, desire and choice. A man’s life would be 
described by all the situations which he encoun- 
tered and the response which he made to them, 
including among the latter every detail of his sensa- 
tions, percepts, memories, mental images, ideas, 
judgments, emotions, desires, choices, and other so- 
called mental facts. 


The following page takes care to point out that the 
principle of “multiple response or varied reaction to 
the same S [situation or state of affairs] by a person 
who is, so far as we can tell, the same person” casts 
serious doubts upon his being the same person at all. 
“If John Doe were really the same person in every par- 
ticular on the hundred occasions he would always re- 
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spond to S in one same way at each of its hundred oc- 
currences, but he will not be. Even when we can detect 
no differences in him there will be subtle differences 
in metabolism, blood supply, etc.” 

By this reasoning, therefore, I have no ground to 
consider any one identical “person” as the author of 
this book. It is contrary to all human experience that 
anything which is not a person but merely a series of 
responses and metabolisms should write a connected 
treatise of 1,019 pages, so I consider this production as 
a miraculous. It certainly should draw the head- 
ines. 

Since the reviewer is painfully conscious of the fact 
that he is a person and cannot by hook or crook wiggle 
off even a tiny joint of his own continuous personal 
identity, he is obliged to seek a formal or personal rea- 
son for the connected character of Dr. Thorndike’s book. 
This I find in the apparent dominant reaction in that 
chain of events which is called Dr. Thorndike and re- 
sponds to S, to the life situation as a whole, by an ever 
persisting desire to measure it. If I conceive Dr. Thorn- 
dike merely as an R (reaction) I am at a loss as to 
what further to say about him. But if I could look upon 
him as a person, contrary to his own belief, I should 
find nothing particularly strange in the enthusiasm of 
anyone who has become enormously impressed with 
the measurement successes of physical science and ex- 
perimental psychology going further afield and experi- 
menting on the measurement of all the imponderables 
of human relationships. 

The result is a certain amount of success and a vast 
amount of disaster. The success is found in the field 
where Dr. Thorndike’s measuring rod corresponds to 
the objects upon which it is applied. In human things 
that can be measured, Dr. Thorndike is a supreme and 
recognized authority. He has developed a marvelous 
technique which has profoundly influenced the educa- 
tional system of our country. He is methodical, he is 
ingenious, he is imaginative. He has the gift of popular 
exposition and there is scarcely a dull page in the whole 
1,019. 

The disaster comes when this method of very limited 
applicability is extended into realms for which it is 
totally unfit. Dr. Thorndike’s accuracy at hitting the 
mark within a certain target causes innumerable of his 
readers to overlook the blatancy and naivité of his ven- 
tures into social theory. Future readers, like past read- 
ers, of Thorndike will swallow, for this reason, his per- 
sistent and usually pointless sideswipes at religion and 
the supernatural. He is ready to assert (p. 470) that 
“fanatical Christians destroyed thousands of beautiful 
temples”; and to express his particular dislike for any- 
thing that resembles a Divine law or natural rights. 
He is impressed by Pius XI’s words on social justice 
but finds them “bland and hopeful . . . a myth, a fairy 
godmother.” A really just society for Thorndike is “a 
heaven, a utopia.” The best that can be done for so- 
ciety, and he believes it is not much, will be done by 
“engineers and biologists”; and the latter will give us 
“better genes” and fewer children. Things should be 
run by the good and sensible, without friction and with- 
out constraint; wars should cease; labor be freed from 
drudgery and careers should be opened to talents. Why 
it took a thousand pages to reach these obvious con- 
clusions is itself a wonder. The explanation may be that 
when Dr. Thorndike quits the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology he may really lose his old identity, 
and turn out to be Monsieur de la Palisse, who was al- 
ways careful to say what everybody knew. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


Wuy Europe Ficuts. By Walter Millis. William 

Morrow and Co. $2.50 
THIS will probably be a very popular book because it 
is a connected review of all the important headlines of 
the last two decades. It contains nothing new, but will 
be useful to freshen your memory of old news items and 
to line them up in their proper perspective. The title 
seems to suggest a deep, historical analysis, but, unlike 
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Road to War this is merely a clear, concise narrative 
of events between Versailles, 1919, and the invasion of 
Poland. By presenting the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty as financial, military and territorial, and show- 
ing how each set of provisions was nullified as time 
passed, Why Europe Fights presents an integrated pic- 
ture of the confusion that was Europe in the thirties. 
No European statesman could present an acceptable 
substitute for the Versailles provisions, so Hitler met 
no united nor effective opposition in his revision of the 
treaty. An irritating fault of the book is the account of 
the Spanish civil war based on the reports of an inept 
foreign correspondent. Furthermore, Russia is treated 
with undeserved sympathy. It is interesting also to note 
that Mr. Millis has publically regretted the “isolation- 
ist” influence of his previous book Road To War. He is 
now an editorial writer on the “interventionist” New 
York Herald Tribune. MIcHAEL J. McCartHy 


WHENCE CoME Wars. By Fulton J. Sheen. Sheed and 

Ward. $1.50 
FOR the subject matter of this book, Monsignor Sheen 
has developed a series of his radio talks which dealt 
with Pope Pius XII’s Encyclical Summi Pontificatus. The 
author is not interested in placing the blame of any in- 
dividual war at the door of any one nation, but pene- 
trates beyond the particular to the ultimate and univer- 
sal causes of those wars which are “the fruit of man’s 
godlessness.” 

The book effectively demonstrates that our godless 
education has sown with a plentiful hand the seeds 
whence wars are born, that not only is godlessness the 
gravest danger to democracy but is, also, the beginning 
of tyranny, for to dream of the “brotherhood of man 
without the the fatherhood of God” is chimerical. Abun- 
dant material for a national examination of conscience 
is presented. 

The sole hope for peace in a world torn by selfish 
interests and the spirit of vengance is a power whose 
predominant interests are supra-national. The world 
needs a voice that dares “to be right when the world 
is wrong.” The author hears that voice ringing forth 
from the Chair of Peter. 

This short but soul-searching book will find a gra- 
cious and hearty reception from all who are genuinely 


interested in promoting true peace. 
CHARLES A. MACMULLAN 


EMBER LANE. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
A SUSSEX village is again the locale in which Miss 
Kaye-Smith unfolds her “winter’s tale,” as the sub-title 
describes it. It is a wintry narrative, but softly like 
winter, though penetrating as icy blasts. The novel is 
Sussex and winter, creating an atmosphere that is per- 
fect for the inter-working of three sets of lives. 

There are the Lights, Brenda and Lucinda, mother 
and daughter, come to Woodhorn from London. There 
are the Marlotts, Greg and Jess, husband and wife. 
There are the Cobsales, Harry and Richard, brothers 
who are enemies, together with their female dependents. 
Some few other personalities hover about these three 
households, as well as two spirits, call them ghosts if 
you wish. 

In the village of Woodhorn there were vague legends 
of the highwayman, Dickory, and of Moll Kemp, con- 
victed of doing away with her baby, a hundred years 
ago and more. That old tale haunts the story of to- 
day; and though the modern tragedy differs from the 
legendary, there is a duality of motivation. 

As usual in her novels, Miss Kaye-Smith educes her 
soul-motivations from the souls themselves. Each charac- 
ter must inevitably do what it does because it is true 
to itself. Each character, moreover, is its own problem. 
And persons and problems merge into the fatal mo- 
ment for the Marlotts, and the happier finale of the 
Lights and Cobsales. 

This is a grim tale, superb in its architecture and 
powerful in its quiet style. ADRIAN PEYTON 
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MUSIC 


MAJOR works of Beethoven and Brahms figure prom- 
inently in Victor’s recent releases. The former’s Fourth 
Symphony is played by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini. Artur Schnabel 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Georg Szell, perform the latter’s First Piano 
Concerto. There is something ironic and slightly un- 
canny in England’s disbanded orchestras bringing us 
the solace and encouragement of great music under the 
world’s present circumstances. 

The Beethoven work has never quite reached the 
popularity of his eight other works in this form, a 
scarcely understandable fact. Perhaps the heroics of 
the Third, and the gigantic dimensions of the Fifth Sym- 
phonies tend to belittle for some its exquisite geniality 
and light-heartedness. But it is a mistake to consider 
any symphony as a unit of a series. Nothing in all 
Beethoven, except perhaps portions of his quartets, is 
as poetic as the introductory Adagio, ominous and 
brooding. The light and warmth of the remainder of 
the symphony become more effective when considered 
in comparison, rather than in contrast, to this open- 
ing. Toscanini and the orchestra give a beautifully lu- 
cent performance to the whole. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how this conductor can take the slow move- 
ment faster than is conventional and yet enhance its 
characteristics. A rather lengthy version of this sym- 
phony was recorded by Eugene Ormandy and the 
Minneapolis Symphony some years ago for Victor. The 
present set is, I think, superior. However, it would be 
good to have an up-to-date recording of the Weingart- 
ner version (Columbia). To those who find Toscanini’s 
concern with dynamics and rhythm excessive, this con- 
ductor offers a well-homogenized Beethoven. 

The general public has always greeted Brahms’ First 
Piano Concerto with considerably less enthusiasm than 
his second. That the present recording of this work 
will help to abate this situation is doubtful. I had looked 
forward to this set as a companion to Artur Schnabel’s 
recording of the Brahms’ Second Concerto (Victor) 
made several years ago. But his work here does not 
equal that of the previous set. Here the pianist seems 
more of a pedagog, less of a poet. However, this set 
does, I think, replace the earlier version on Victor by 
Wilhelm Bacchaus. Early in June, this column re- 
viewed a performance of this work by Rudolph Serkin. 
To my mind, he would have been the ideal choice to 
record this work. He has a keen insight into the tragedy 
of the first movement, into the poetry of the second. 
He also successfully sustains the slightly anti-climactic 
finale. It is here that Schnabel does his finest work. 

In an album of Smetana’s dramatic First Quartet, 
From My Life, Victor introduces the new and very fine 
Primrose Quartet to records. It is composed of men 
from the N.B.C. symphony and was founded by William 
Primrose, acknowledged the world’s greatest viola vir- 
tuoso. First-rate string quartets are not established 
very frequently; not for lack of good players, but of 
compatible temperaments. Consequently this new or- 
ganization will bear watching. 

The Intermezzo and Alla Marcia from Sibelius’ Karelia 
Suite are played on a single Victor record by Walter 
Goehr and the London Philharmonic. This pseudo-Rus- 
sian music is pleasant and inconsequential. The strik- 
ing resemblance of the Intermezzo, both in theme and 
spirit, to Stephen Foster’s De Camptown Races has 
never failed to conjure pictures of paddle-wheels and 
muddy waters in my naive imagination. 

Other recent Victor singles include outstanding vocal 
work by Ponselle and Bjoerling; pianistic impression- 
ism by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and some musicianly fid- 
dling by Menuhin. JOHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 








THE SEASON’S WORST ACTING. Again and again I 
have said in this column, with all the emphasis I could 
put into the statement, that American acting is the best 
in the world. Therefore, when I am moved to mention 
some of the New York acting of last winter which was 
not perfect, I hope my victims will bear with me. In 
most instances in which the acting of good players was 
noticeably bad, the fault was with the play. But it must 
also be admitted that there were instances in which bad 
acting was done in plays which, if the character had 
been played by the right actor, might have been suc- 
cessful. 

One of the most striking instances of this was in 
the case of Ardray’s Thunder Rock, in which Luther 
Adler surprised his many admirers by showing us that 
his art has limitations. Played by a different actor, the 
rather vague leading réle could have been brought to 
life. Given to Mr. Adler, who has played to perfection 
most of the many big réles he has been given, it simply 
disintegrated. It was the part of a young man who had 
gone stale, who had turned his back on the world, had 
retired to a lighthouse, and was living there with 
ghosts. 

Mr. Adler, probably, has never felt stale, has never 
turned his back on the world, has never communed with 
ghosts. He could not do any of these things convincing- 
ly, either in real life or on the stage. In the hands of 
a good director he might have made at least a partial 
success of the réle. He did not have a good director. 
The result was that throughout the play he—one of our 
best actors—wobbled through his part like a dying top. 

An equally sad exhibition was offered by Walter 
Huston, an even finer actor, who made as disastrous 
a failure of his réle in A Passenger to Bali. This was 
harder to understand, for the leading character was 
at least clear cut. But he was not convincing and Mr. 
Huston, evidently wholly out of sympathy with the 
part, could not make him so. 

My third horrible example of a good actor doing bad 
work is none other than John Barrymore. His play, My 
Dear Children, was, of course, about as weak as it could 
be, and Mr. Barrymore made no effort to interpret the 
leading réle. Instead, he almost burlesqued it, “guying” 
the play, the company and, at times, even the audience 
as well. His audiences loved it. His fellow-players were 
not so enthusiastic. But Mr. Barrymore had a gorgeous 
time, even though the artistic halo was slipping from 
his handsome head while he was performing. 

Almost every one who saw Lawrence Olivier’s mis- 
guided interpretation of the leading réle in Romeo and 
Juliet will agree that it was something his admirers 
must try to forget. His failure was an almost unpardon- 
able one, for Mr. Olivier has the ability to play the 
part well. Unfortunately he tried to be the whole com- 
pany—to serve as producer, director, composer of the 
incidental music and star. He forgot all about the act- 
ing of his réle of Romeo, which was unfortunate. 

You see, I am confining my criticisms to the work of 
good players. In conclusion, I must tell you what I 
thought of Franchot Tone in The Fifth Column. I was 
so disgusted by the rape scene in the first act that I 
accepted Tone’s interpretation of the leading réle as 
“a hard-boiled egg” as the correct one. Now I am not 
so sure. And in any case he overdid the hardness, the 
recklessness, the cruelty he put into the part. That was 
my sober second conviction, as I reconsidered the play, 
which, by the way, was a thing of little merit. 

In conclusion let me say that the worst acted play 
of the season as a whole, was the revival of Dostoyev- 
ski’s The Possessed. No one in it was good. 

All this is complaint enough for one week! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Jane Austen’s marginal his- 
tory of provincial English society at the turn of the 
nineteenth century unfolds on a literal screen as a pre- 
Victorian blend of rich humor and stuffy dramatics. 
The novel pioneered in domestic realism, but the milieu 
is too alien to modern movie-goers for characters and 
dialogue to escape the appearance of caricature. Robert 
Z. Leonard has accordingly set the production almost 
entirely in a broadly comic vein. The scenario follows 
the original closely, relating the feverish attempts of 
Mrs. Bennett, living precariously on an entailed estate 
with a bookish husband and five grown daughters, to 
get her brood comfortably married. Pride, in the per- 
son of an impossibly snobbish man of wealth, is finally 
overcome by his surrender to the intelligent daughter 
of the Bennetts, whose prejudices against him are in 
turn dissipated by his service to her family. There is 
a sly comic touch even in the musical score, and the 
crowded cast is excellent, with Greer Garson a mature 
and intelligent heroine and Laurence Olivier suggest- 
ing the breakdown of snobbery with restraint. Mary 
Boland, Melville Cooper and Edna May Oliver are amus- 
ing as period fixtures, and Maureen O’Sullivan, Edmund 
Gwenn and Frieda Inescourt are good in quieter rdéles. 
The production is handsome and manages to be literate, 
adult fun under its stilted manners. (MGM) 


THE SEA HAWK. A bit of truth goes a long way in 
romantic fictions of this swashbuckling type, and though 
it deals with an historical period, only with tongue in 
cheek could it be called an historical film as it unwinds 
the traditionally lurid account of pious England’s strug- 
gle against impious Spain. A pirate who has been raid- 
ing Spanish shipping under Queen Elizabeth’s patronage 
falls into enemy hands when his raid of Panama fails. 
He escapes from the torture of the galleys, sensational- 
ly detailed, and hastens to warn the Queen of the im- 
pending threat of the Armada. It is the sort of plot, 
in short, that makes Rafael Sabatini so satisfactory to 
readers who are innocent of history, and most of the 
authorized legends covering the period are embalmed 
in a rather uneven picture which drags through court 
sequences and reaches an exciting pitch in infrequent 
action. Errol Flynn is a pale blueprint of the Raleigh 
and Drake tradition, but Flora Robson, adding another 
reading of her familiar Elizabeth role, Claude Rains, 
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SOUTH OF PAGO-PAGO. The Hollywood test to dis- 
cover the Noble Savage is apparently to surround him 
with corrupt representatives of civilization. This is a 
contradictory film, being naively dated in its presenta- 
tion and sordidly modern in its plot, with Alfred Green’s 
handling of a pearl-hunting marauder’s descent upon a 
tropical isle exposing all the story weaknesses. Victor 
McLaglen is typically violent and Frances Farmer un- 
distinguished as a reclaimed drifter. The picture is 
stocked with moral hazards which make it easier to 
miss. (United Artists) THomas J. FiTzMorris 
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EVENTS 


CAST of Characters: Stranger, allowed to return from 
the dead and broadcast to the American people. The 
1940 War Party, in full war paint. Though an absurdly 
small minority of the American public, this War Party 
possesses great powers, its members holding command- 
ing key positions in the newspaper world, in the radio, 
movie and financial worlds, and in the Government 
itself. The War Party, under various smoke screens, is 
trying to whip up war hysteria, so that it may later 
drag American boys to new battlefields. ... 
Stranger (speaking into a microphone): “Hence, like- 
wise, they (the various sections of the United States) 
will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments, which, under any form of Government, 
are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 

War Party (ears glued to radios): “That sounds like 
anti-conscription talk. Who let this fellow on the air? 
Stranger: “Nothing is more essential, than that per- 
manent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions, and passionate attachments for others, should be 
excluded. . . . Passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest, in cases where no real common in- 
terest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the 
other, betrays the former into a participation in the 
quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate in- 
ducement or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions; by unnecessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained . 

War Party: “He’s against giving the Navy away.” 
Stranger: “...and by exciting jealousy, ill will and a 
disposition to retaliate, in the parties from whom equal 
privileges are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, cor- 
rupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to 
the favorite nation,) facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interest of their own country, without odium, some- 
times even with popularity.” 

War Party: “He’s attacking us.” 

Stranger: “Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues 
of the favorite (nation), are liable to become suspected 
and odious; while its tools and dupes usurp the ap- 
plause and confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests.” 

War Party: “We'll have to smear him.” 

Stranger: “Europe has a set of primary interests, which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities.” 

War Party: “He’s an isolationist.” 

Stranger: “Why quit our own, to stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, in- 
terest, humor or caprice? There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion, which experience must 
cure, which a just pride ought to discard.” 

War Party: (in huddle, planning national smear). 
Scene Two: (Newsboys all over nation shrieking, radio 
commentators bellowing): “Senator Blank Denounces 
Stranger as Fifth Columnist.” “Stranger Branded as 
Disloyal.” “Investigation of Stranger Demanded.” 
George Washington, Father of his Country, (stunned 
by smear campaign): “I was just repeating parts of 
my Farewell Address.” THE PARADBR 
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